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(Priovivies Are C/Veede> 


While the essential work of organized education should not be interrupted 
or deflected for trifling reasons, education as usual" will be neither possible 
nor desirable. Although every activity in the schools may conceivably be 
related in some way to the war effort, we must decide not only what is im- 
portant but also what is of first importance. Priorities must be established 
among educational activities. Two major purposes of this statement are, 
first, to propose such priorities, and second, to make some general recom- 
mendations regarding certain problems created by the impact of the war on 


the schools. 


- The responsibilities of organized education for the successful outcome of 


the war involve at least the following eleven groups of activities. 


1. Training workers for war industries and 7. Protecting school children and prop- 
Saryrees. erty against attack. 


2. Producing goods and services needed , Peateiting the ‘Meck of democracy 


for the war. 
: against war hazards. 
. Conserving materials by prudent con- 


sumption and salvage. . Teaching the issues, aims, and progress 


. Helping to raise funds to finance the of the war and the peace. 


= . Sustaining the morale of children and 


. Increasing effective man power by 
correcting educational deficiencies. oduits. 


. Promoting health and physical effi- - Maintaining intelligent loyalty to 
" ciency. American democracy. 


From “A War Policy for American Schools,” by the Educational Policies Commission 
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—STATE TEACHERS! 


COMPARE! — then SAVE at CASTNER'S 


LOOK FOR THESE FAMOUS LABELS in our 


New Spring Hat Presentations eve. on the lookout for 


the new and flattering in 
hats, we've banded to- 
gether the smartest we 
could find, and parade 
them at prices to suit 
every woman! Look for 
these famous labels, ex- 
clusive at  Castner's: 
Caroline, Starling, Park 
Avenue, American Design, 
Stetson, Fenwick, Cali- 
fornia. Trend, Jonquil, 
Chapeau Louise, Roberta 
Bernays—styles and colors 
and fabrics to flatter 
every age, every type! 
All headsizes. Prices, 


$2 to $20. 





ly LLL 


6.99 


Step into the Towner ... then 
step out for miles and miles of 
comfortable walking! So flexible 
you can bend it with one finger, 
yet built to hold your foot firmly, 
with the famous “Flare-Fit" inner- 
sole guarding your foot against 


tiring, wobbly ankles. Try it on! 


Shoe Salon—Street Floor 








A SELEY SHOE 





@ Brown and White 
@ Black 
@ Blue 

@ White 
@ Navy 


Fingertip 
Flexibility 



































an un- 


24.95 


100 per cent Escotine wool, richly 
beautiful fit, 


its crisp tailoring, and you have 


this spring's smartest coat 


Consider its 


UU y 
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—STATE TEACHERS! 


BUDGET CHECKS Give You 5 Months to Pay 


satin bound, fully Skinner crepe 
believable value for only 24.951 


Black or navy; sizes 12-20. 


lined. 


ROSALYN REEFERS 
Comparable to 29.95 Coats 





95 


= 
Not just a suit—a possession. 


19 
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With Saddle Bag Pockets 
skirt (lean over your hips) is gen- 
erously pleated below. Tucked front 
jacket makes for a new softness, 
Leather-buttoned tabs and pockets. 
Castner's Fashion Second Floor 


allows for freedom of movement. 
Smoky herringbones; sizes 12-18. 


COMPARE! 





iS 


Swan blue, 


limestone, beige, and valley green; 


16.95 


Success of the season—perfectly 


 - 
WELCOME TO [e@ 
REDINGOTES 
matched coat and dress! Coat of 
fine wool with self-scrolled bodice, 
over a dress of rayon sheer that 
buttons from cardigan neckline to 


Double Duty Costumes 


waist with jewel studs. 
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movern | DEMOCRACY SERIES 


Cutright and Charters, Editors 
LEADERS FOR THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH IN DEMOCRACY 


Educate for democracy with this series, the foremost allies of the nation’s schools in the 
program of training youth for positive living. Especially fine for supplementary reading. 








a] ro — of books for grades 1-3 duplicate those of the basal GATES PROGRAM. 
Ow. 
SCHOOL FRIENDS—Primer PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY 
KEY LET’S TAKE TURNS—First Book —Fifth Book 
ENJOYING OUR LAND THE WAY OF DEMOCRAES ‘a 
—Second Book 
SUBJECTS THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 
YOUR LAND AND MINE | cian inde 
—Third Book WORKING FOR DEMOCRACY 
TOWARD FREEDOM—Fourth Book —Eighth Book 


| 
THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Gates, Huber, Ayer, Peardon 





STATE-ADOPTED / JIM AND JUDY—Primer Today’s leading basal .reading program, pre- 

IN DOWN OUR STREET—First Reader — Py omy ae a = 

TENNESSEE WE GROW UP—Second Reader Cundiiin quae: tian comiliaame 

. WIDE WINGS—Third Reader the basal course as adopted: PREPARATORY 

FOR ] LET'S LOOK AROUND—Fourth Reader BOOKS, one for each Reader; and UNIT 

‘. , RS, one for reading unit of the 

BASAL | LET’S TRAVEL ON—Fifth Reader readers through the third grade. Send for infor- 
READIN G LET’S GO AHEAD-—Sixth Reader mation. 








Carry out satisfactorily the plans made by your STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION for the new program of PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION, with this greatest of modern health series: THE 


NEW HEALTH AND MACMILLAN 
GROWTH SERIES COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W. 
Charters, Smiley, Strang ee 


ATLANTA 

ALL THROUGH THE LET’S BE HAPPY 

DAY—Book 1 —Book 5 
HEALTH THROUGH THE HABITS, HEALTHFUL —— ns 

YEAR—Book 2 AND SAFE—Book 6 sadek aianal tage Represented in 
— SECRETS ee aes HEALTH- giene, safety; latest Tennessee by 

Ni scyon on 2 facts and figures A. R. DIXON 
HEALTHFUL WAYS A SOUND BODY from research and 

—Book 4 —Grade 8 modern experience. Box 206 

HEALTH IN A POWER Trenton, Tennessee 





AGE—Grade 9 




















“HOLD FAST TO THAT WHICH 
IS GOOD” 


In Emergency—even in Crisis—it is of profound im- 
portance that we discriminate judiciously between what 
we shall maintain and what we shall give up, in order to 


win our battle. 


Those institutions on which our way of life is founded 
should be jealously guarded and even strengthened. The 
FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL is not the least of these. 


While the schools do not produce machines of steel and 
rubber, yet in a long view—looking toward post-war con- 
ditions as well as victory—their functions are perhaps fully 
as important. Education is an indispensable service in 
preserving our heritage and our standards of living. Short- 


sighted economies may be very disastrous. 


Teaching personnel should be fully maintained; physi- 
cal equipment kept as nearly normal as possible; and ade- 
quate textbook materials supplied as usual. In fact, it is 
essential that the textbook program shall be improved and 


kept in line with current needs. 


We shall appreciate the opportunity of cooperating as 


usual in this field. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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4 War Policy for American Schools 


American schools have never lagged 
behind the nation's action in a time 
of crisis. Now they are out in front 
again, not only geared for war as long 
as the nation must fight but also plan- 
ning for reconstruction when the peace 
has been won. 

The day war was declared the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission set its 
policy-forming machinery in operation 
to prepare a statement for the guid- 
ance of schools and school people. "A 
War Policy for American Schools''* is 
the result. Since the existence of free 
schools anywhere in the world depends 
upon the outcome of the present con- 
flict, all units of the American system 
of education recognize that they must 
turn full attention to the war effort and 
its implications. "Education as usual" 
is neither possible nor desirable. 

In "A War Policy for American 
Schools’ the commission lists and dis- 
cusses at some length eleven groups 
of activities which are the responsibil- 
ities of organized education for the suc- 
cessful outcome of the war. These 
"war duties" should be given "absolute 
and immediate priority in time, atten- 
tion, personnel, and funds over any and 
all other activities." The educational 
priorities are: (I) training workers for 
war industries and services; (2) pro- 
ducing goods and services needed for 
the war; (3) conserving materials by 
prudent consumption and salvage; (4) 
helping to raise funds to finance the 
war; (5) increasing effective man power 
by correcting educational deficiencies; 
(6) promoting health and physical effi- 
ciency; (7) protecting school children 
and property against attack; (8) pro- 
tecting the ideals of democracy against 
war hazards; (9) teaching the issues, 
aims, and progress of the war and the 
peace; (10) sustaining the morale of 
children and adults; and (I!) main- 
taining intelligent loyalty to American 
democracy. Without spectacular 
efforts to parade patriotism, American 
schools have these jobs to do. 

Improve and extend educational 
service to the nation in its hour of need. 


*National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Educational Policies Commission. "A 
War Policy for American Schools." Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Commission, 1942. 40 p. 
10c per single copy. 
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"A War Policy for American 
Schools" proposes approximately 100 
constructive ways in which the schools 
may extend service for the war and 
suggests sources to which school peo- 
ple may go if further information is 
needed. The following check list, based 
on the eleven educational priorities 
named above, has been prepared as 
an aid to teachers and administrators. 
Each question should be answered in 
light of the local situation, for it is not 
expected that all schools will be con- 
cerned with all questions. The check 
list may best be employed as a thought- 
provoking device, not as a rating scale. 


|. Are you helping to train workers for 
war industries and services by 


placing your vocational schools on 
twenty-four-hour, year-round schedules 
wherever needed? 

continuing and expanding your voca- 
tional training program in terms of the 
demands created by industrial expan- 
sion, by the transfer of workers from 
industry to the armed forces, and by 
the displacement of workers in the 
shift from a peacetime to a wartime 
economy? 

teaching farm mechanics, including the 
care, repair, and operation of tractors, 
trucks, automobiles, and other farm 
machinery, to your rural students? 
adjusting your science and advanced 
mathematics courses to meet the needs 
of men and women going into war 
industries or technical branches of the 
Army and Navy? 

making basic mechanical 
available to all boys and girls? 
continuing your emphasis on vocational 
counselling, especially to older boys 
who need guidance in deciding whether 
they can best serve their country by 
enlisting in the armed forces, by get- 
ting jobs in war industries, or by con- 
tinuing their education in preparation 
for specialized positions later? 

laying plans for vocational and other 
rehabilitation education to help return 
wounded and disabled soldiers to 


civilian life as productive workers? 








training 











Il. Are you aiding war production and 
giving services by 


relating your teaching of vocational 
agriculture to national and allied needs 
for agricultural products? 

assisting your rural students to plan 
and care for diversified home fruit and 
vegetable gardens? 

encouraging dairy and poultry projects 
among your rural students? 

planning rural school and community 
gardens, adapted to local conditions, 
properly supervised, and with  pro- 
vision for summer care 

pairing teams of rural and city schools 
for the production and preservation of 
food for school lunches? 

















to preserve fruits and vegetables? 


teaching home economics classes how , 


cooperating with the Red Cross in 
making medical and first aid supplies 
under proper supervision? 

cooperating with local defense and 
service agencies by developing school 
projects under which high school stu- 
dents may help with messenger service, 
typing, filing, or operating telephones? 
doing printing in your school print 
shops for local service agencies? 
planning with school groups to present 
entertainment programs in local hos- 
pitals and camps? 

providing social activities for alumni 
who may be home on leave? 

helping to establish child care centers 
for the small children of mothers em- 
ployed in war industries and offices, 
or otherwise engaged in war activities? 
encouraging high school girls to help 
at child care centers? 

training volunteer workers to be in 
charge of child care centers? 

helping older students who will not be 
spending the summer of 1942 in classes 
to make plans for utilizing the time in 
such useful activities as playground 
and recreational supervision, work or 
counselling in summer camps, work in 
community gardens or on_ farms, 
harvesting crops, or quantity food 
preserving? 

making personal plans either to teach 
in summer sessions, to take summer 
school courses designed to increase 
your efficiency in deeling with your 
new wartime teaching duties, or to 
devote your energies to definite, well- 
organized, locally-sponsored war work 
during the summer of 1942? 


Ill. Are you promoting the national 
program of thrift, conservation, and 
salvage by 


giving renewed emphasis to consumer 
education in your high school curric- 
ulum? 

encouraging unusual economies in the 
use of school supplies? 

teaching practical methods of econo- 
mizing in homes in the use of foods, tex- 
tiles, transportation facilities, gasoline, 
rubber, metal, and electric power? 
giving training in reconditioning house- 
hold equipment and furniture in your 
industrial arts and manual training 
shops? 

having your schools participate in sal- 
vage drives to collect paper, metals, 
and other needed materials? 

including in appropriate courses ma- 
terial relating to the study of taxation, 
consumer expenditures, conservation of 
natural and human resources, and the 
nature, causes, and control of inflation? 


lV. Are you helping to raise funds to 
finance the war by 


encouraging children to earn money to 
buy defense savings stamps and bonds? 
permitting students to assume a large 
share of the responsibility for planning 
and conducting defense savings stamp 
and bond sales campaigns? 

providing reasonable opportunity for 
pupils of appropriate ages to study 
the war programs of _ established 
humanitarian agencies and to hear their 
appeals for assistance? 






























































HOW ABOUT THE EAST INDIES? 


What do most of us know about those remote lands for which Japan is gambling her 
very life? Did you know that these lands, which include the Philippines, reach 2,000 
miles from north to south and nearly 5,000 miles from east to west? Also, that 


1 the land area of the East Indies, including the Malay States, is more than a million square miles 


i this is a greater area than the 26 states east of the Mississippi 


fin this area dwell 79 million people—more than in Japan itself—as many as in all Germany 


7 out of hot tropical forests on one of the islands, rise snow-clad peaks higher than any in the 


United States 


1 these lands have the richest variety of plant and animal life to be found on earth 


1 their wealth measured in exports equals three-fourths that of all South America 


This is what is at stake in the Far East. 


give your pupils this kind of challenging, significant material? 


Isn’t it important right now to be able to 
Compton’s Pictured 


Encyclopedia and Fact-Index provides complete and up-to-date background information 
for interpreting world events, as well as authentic material on all required subjects in 
the curriculum. The famous Compton War Volume is included. Write me for further 
information on the 1942 edition, or examine it yourself at the Tennessee Education 


Association meeting, Nashville, April 2, 3, 


T. B. COCKEY, 
Hillsboro Court Apts., 21st Ave., 


4, 1942. 


State Manager 
S., at Pierce St., Nashville, Tenn. 











urging students to turn over collective 
earnings through salvage campaigns, 
athletic contests, dramatic and musical 
programs, and the like to agencies 
such as the Red Cross? 


V Are you correcting educational de- 
ficiencies and increasing effective 
man power in your community by 


making adult classes in reading and 
writing available to the men who can- 
not qualify for military service because 
their education is below fourth-grade 
level? 

making similar adult classes available 
to men and women who lack the basic 
literacy needed for efficient work in 
war industries? 

giving special education to men and 
women in rural areas who lack train- 
ing in ways to make the fullest produc- 
tive use of the land? 

providing classes in the English lan- 
guage, in American government, and in 
the responsibilities of citizenship for 
adult aliens and _newly-naturalized 
citizens? 


VI. Are you safeguarding health and 
physical efficiency by 
providing thorough physical examina- 
tions, with systematic and vigorous 
follow-up to correct remediable defects, 
for all children on entering school? 
-seeing that thorough physical examina- 
tions are given to all children at inter- 
vals of two or three years as they pro- 
gress through school? 
administering a final health checkup 
to your graduates at the completion of 
their formal education? 
educating parents on the importance 
of promoting the health and well-being 
of their children? 
being on the alert for and following 
up signs of physical deficiencies such 
as dental defects, poor vision, and mal- 
nutrition among your pupils? 























cooperating closely with your local 
public health services or actively seek- 
ing the establishment of such services 
if they are not now available to your 
community? 
making sure that every pupil in your 
schools is receiving scientific instruc- 
tion in personal and public hygiene? 
making sure that your high schools offer 
scientific instruction concerning the 
effects of stimulants and narcotics? 
providing appropriate physical educa- 
tion for every boy and girl — active 
sports for strong bodies and corrective 
exercises for physical weaknesses? 
providing regular, daily health inspec- 
tion for all children at the opening of 
school? 
promptly segregating or sending home 
children who show symptoms of suffer- 
ing from contagious diseases? 
______familiarizing yourself with the princi- 
ples and methods of first aid? 
______teaching the principles of first aid to 
older children? 
providing home nursing instruction for 
girls in the upper years of the high 
schools wherever qualified nurse-teach- 
ers are available? 
expanding your recreational facilities 
for use under supervision by both 


























children and adults — evenings, week 
ends, summer, and other vacation 
periods? 


____—.checking your instruction in home 
economics against the latest findings 
of research in nutrition? 

providing nourishing school lunches 
for children who would not have them 
otherwise? 

insuring the carry-over of home eco- 
nomics instruction in nutrition to the 
homes of students? 

offering your school kitchens and 
cafeterias for mass feeding in case of 
military or civilian emergency? 











Vil. Are you providing for the protec- 
tion of school children and school 
property against attack by 


coordinating your school protective 
program with your community civilian 
defense plans? 

making sure that the schools are repre- 
sented on the local defense councils? 
appointing your own air-raid wardens, 
incendiary bomb squads, and first aid 
staffs? 

planning and conducting clearly under- 
stood air-raid drills? 

* selecting and assigning shelter areas? 
_____supplying protective equipment? 
planning interesting activities for chil- 
dren in shelter areas—group singing, 
inactive group games, simple programs 
of music and dramatics? 

keeping parents informed of what is 
being done by the schools for the 
safety of their children? 


Vill. Are you protecting the ideals of 
democracy against war hazards by 


redoubling your efforts to teach the 
principles, ethical ideals, privileges, 
duties, achievements, and problems of 
our American way of life? 

preventing cultural vandalism directed 
against the language, literature, music, 
and art of the peoples with whom we 
are now at war? 

protecting loyal Americans of Axis 
descent and their children against dis- 
crimination and maltreatment in the 
schools? 

giving discriminating attention to the 
teaching of civil liberties under war 
circumstances? 

teaching your students to detect and 
evaluate propaganda? 

discounting ill-founded rumors? 
striving to teach contempt for the 
morals of dictators and anger at their 
aggressions without arousing hatred 
toward entire populations? 


IX. Are you teaching the issues, aims, 
and progress of the war by 


emphasizing that this is a life-and-death 

struggle for democracy? 

including in your curriculum the study 

of such important current documents 

as the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 

Charter? 

pointing out the interdependence of 

the United States, Great Britain, the 

British Commonwealth, the Chinese 

Republic, Russia, and the other asso- 

ciated powers and the need for mutual 

cooperation? 

_______pointing out the common interests and 
problems of all republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere? 

___placing the history, geography, and 
literature of the United States in a 
world setting? 

. taking advantage of the special oppor- 
tunities for teaching this war through 
comparisons with other wars in which 
the nation has engaged? 

_____lending depth and significance to the 
headlines of the day through intelli- 
gent classroom discussion of them? 

_____helping your students to face frankly 
and to understand the mistakes as well 
as the wise moves of the anti-Axis 
powers? 

____emphasizing that the United States is 

now inseparably bound up in world 

affairs and that it should never again 
attempt to retreat to a position of 
isolation? 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


THE PRINCIPAL AT WORK 


A new guide for students of school administration. Based on 
tested procedures in line with modern educational philosophy in 
correlating the administrator's work with the agencies of community 
progress. A detailed and specific treatment by Professor George 
C. Kyte of The University of California. $3.25. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Revised Edition of this well-known book by Professor Edgar 
W. Knight of the University of North Carolina contains up-to-date 
material on problems arising from the depression and the world 


crisis. $3.40. 


Ginn and Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 

















promoting and taking personal advan- 
tage of special lectures, summer and 
extension courses, correspondence 
courses and reading guides offered to 
bring about intelligent understanding 
of the war? 

urging wide use of especially-organized 
library services for children and adults? 


X. Are you helping to sustain morale 
by 





doing all in your power to strengthen 
among your students and colleagues 
of five elements of morale: health, a 
sense of economic security, a sense of 
mental security, confidence in . asso- 
ciates and leaders, and a strong feel- 
ing of loyalty to country? 

displaying calm confidence and cour- 
age before children and reserving fears 
and criticisms for faculty meetings? 
discussing your part in the war effort 
at your faculty meetings? 

attempting to know your pupils more 
intimately so that in the event of 
death or deprivation in the family 
there will be someone in the school 
who can give all possible aid and 

















comfort? 
maintaining as high a degree of 
normal procedure as possible for 


younger children? 
preparing your students for a long 
war by stressing patience and endur- 
ance and emphasizing the need for 
strong character? 





Xl. Are you maintaining loyalties by 


promoting the clearest possible under- 
standing of the nature of American 





democracy? 
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providing an example of democracy 
in the actual operation of your schools, 
in the relationships among students and 
among teachers and administrators? 
providing, under skilled supervision, 
systematic and strongly-motivated prac- 
tice in democratic living in the schools 
and community? 

planning programs to express the 
ideals of democracy by a judicious, 
sincere, and dignified use of symbolism, 
pageantry, and music? 


e 
Aircraft Models 


High school students in Tennessee 
will be given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a vital part of the U. S. 
Navy training program by Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox. 

Under a new plan, 500,000 aircraft 
models—1!0,000 models each of fifty 
different types of fighting planes—will 
be needed for training personnel in air- 
craft recognition, range estimation in 
gunnery practice and civilian defense 
training. The Navy soon will call on 
Tennessee students to build at least 
8,000 of them. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation, which will administer the pro- 
gram, will send letters outlining the 
plan to state superintendents within 











the next few days. The first set of 
working drawings will be in the hands 
of cooperating schools by February 23. 

The models will be made on a precise 
scale of one to seventy-two—one inch 
on the model represents six feet on the 
actual airplane. The same proportion 
holds true as to distance; a model seen 
at thirty-five feet is identical with the 
true airplane seen at just under half a 
mile. Studying the models through 
the standard ring sight used on aerial 
gun mounts becomes invaluable train- 
ing for the cadet flier, teaching him not 
only type and identification, but range. 
Only three-dimensional models can 
serve properly for all these functions. 

After a review of every model sub- 
mitted, students completing . stated 
quantities of models will receive cer- 
tificates in recognition of the impor- 
tance of the work. Approved models 
will be sent to aviation units ashore and 
afloat. 

The Boy Scouts of America, the 4-H 
Clubs, the Air Youth of America, the 
Junior Birdmen, various Boys Clubs, 
and other youth organizations through- 
out the state have pledged support. 
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Education and the Ramparts 
of Democracy 


11. SOME SUGGESTIONS* 


Since the first of these two articles 
appeared, developments have occurred 
which radically affect education and 
life in America. We are at war. Con- 
cern for victory dwarfs concern for 
education unless there is kept upper- 
most the ideals we seek to preserve. 
Now more than ever important is the 
responsibility of schools to develop in 
our citizenry an understanding of de- 
mocracy and an ability to maintain and 
improve democratic principles and pro- 
cedures during and after the war. 

As the present writer asserted in a 
brief statement ("Can We Continue 
to Educate for Citizenship?"') in the 
December Tennessee Teacher, the need 
of the times is for teachers able and 
willing to provide the guidance essen- 
tial to learning the ways of democracy. 
Practices of such teachers now on the 
job indicate a variety of ways in which 
schools can give realistic civic educa- 
cation. For example, the recent pub- 
lication of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled “Learning the 
Ways of Democracy" catalogues and 
describes a large number of effective 
practices actually observed in ninety 
American high schools. It seems un- 
necessary here to be concerned with 
the total range of things schools can 
do. Rather it seems important to sug- 
gest a few selected approaches that 
perhaps many Tennessee schools may 
utilize, if they are not already doing 
so, to strengthen the ramparts of de- 
mocracy. Perhaps every school can 
well examine its program to determine 
if the maximum possibilities of educat- 
ing for democracy are being realized 
through these two approaches: 

|. Practicing democracy in the class- 
room. 

2. Teaching the history and mean- 
ing of democracy. 

In this article consideration is given 
to the improvement of these two im- 





*Editor's Note—The first installment of this 
topic, “Some Implications," by Dr. William 
E. Cole, Department of Sociology, University 
of Tennessee, was published in the December, 
1941, Tennessee Teacher. 


portant phases of the school program. 
In a concluding section attention is 
turned briefly to the problem of or- 
ganizing in each school a unified pro- 
gram of civic education. 
DEMOCRACY AND THE CLASSROOM 
Possibly the strongest evidence yet 
gathered regarding the type of class- 
room program which develops demo- 
cratic attitudes and abilities came re- 
cently from New York City. Experi- 
mentation there with the ‘activity pro- 
gram" carried on for the past six years 
in seventy public elementary schools 
has confirmed earlier findings regard- 
ing progressive practices. Pupils 
taught by such practices did just as 
well in the three R's as those taught 
by traditional methods. Most impor- 
tant, the former group, according to 
Time's (November 10, 1941) release of 
the report, "had a better attitude to- 
ward their responsibilities as citizens, 
understood the grown-up world better, 
excelled in cooperativeness, poise, self- 
discipline, creative ability, scientific 
outlook." Studies of high school prac- 
tices carried on in the Eight-Year Study 
sponsored by: the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association have already yielded 
similar findings. College students who 
attended experimental high schools 
have been found to make better 
“campus citizens" than students from 
traditional high schools: to be better 
informed on current problems, to par- 
ticipate more actively in campus af- 
fairs, to be more cooperative. If, as 
we believe, these are the traits democ- 
racy needs, it seems obligatory for 
school workers in general to study and 
apply as suitable the ways and means 
whereby such results were secured. 
What elements of progressive prac- 
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tices which educate for democracy 
can and perhaps should be applied in 
the typical classroom of the nonexperi- 
mental public school, elementary, high, 
or college? In the first place, the con- 
cept of the teacher as a guide rather 
than a dictator can be accepted. Trite 
as reference to this concept may be, 
observation of classroom practices of- 
fers convincing evidence that dicta- 
torial teaching still exists even in this 
time of hatred for dictators! Doubt- 
less there are teachers for whom 
change is virtually impossible and 
probably undesirable. There seems 
little excuse, however, for the young 
teacher's ready adoption of rule by 
authority. Perhaps college teachers 
engaged in the training of teachers 
will have to assume responsibility for 
using the same democratic techniques 
we should expect beginning teachers 
to employ. Likewise, supervisors and 
administrators may need to encourage 
teacher initiative and respect teacher 
judgment and personality to the same 
extent as such attitudes towards pu- 
pils are expected from teachers. The 
fundamental step toward democracy 
in the classroom is a recognition by 
all concerned of the worth of each in- 
dividual’s personality. Teachers in 
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general, in the writer's opinion, be- 
cause of tradition rather than any cul- 
tivated conceit, consider themselves 
too important and their pupils too 
unimportant in the learning enterprise. 
It seems reasonable that as individuals 
mature their actions and decisions 
would need less and less limitation by 
teachers. Yet it is a rather common 
observation of educators that in many 
important respects individuals are given 
less and less freedom to plan their 
learning activities as they progress up 
the school ladder. Teachers at every 
level need to clarify in terms of demo- 
cratic ideals their concepts of indi- 
vidual worth and of authority and rea- 
son so as to develop a relatively uni- 
form understanding of the role of the 
democratic teacher. 

As they seek to become guides 
rather than taskmasters, teachers put 
into practice a second, related con- 
cept basic to democracy in the class- 
room: that each individual pupil should 
engage in the activities suited to his 
needs, interests, and abilities. This 


particular concept, as accepted in our 
adult lives and jobs, is perhaps dearer 
to most of us than any other rampart 
of democracy. 


Application of the 
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principle does not mean, in the writer's 
opinion, that each classroom must be 
supplied with saws, hammers, and 
easels. It does mean a much wider 
range of classroom activities than 
reading, writing, and reciting, as well 
as a much greater variety of these 
particular activities. It further means 
a radical change in the concept of 
achievement, for true recognition of 
individual differences implies that each 
individual's achievement should be 
based on comparison with his own 
record rather than with the records 
of other members of his class. Super- 
vised study with all members of the 
group studying the same material to 
prepare the same assignment is per- 
haps one of the most common mis- 
applications of the principle. Yet pro- 
vision for supervised study or labora- 
tory periods in which pupils are helped 
by the teacher in reading, writing, 
drawing, speaking, drilling, planning, 
experimenting, or playing, as their in- 
dividual needs, interests, and abilities 
may demand, is an essential element of 
democratic practice. In short, in the 
democratic classroom there is oppor- 
tunity for each individual to work on 
projects appropriate to him. Despite 


protests to the contrary, work can be 
individualized in a large class. Indi- 
vidualizing instruction may be so simple 
a matter as guiding free reading or 
free writing, but there is always the 
essential element of determining and 
building upon individual interests. 
Especially significant for maintaining 
and improving democracy is classroom 
practice in group planning and action. 
Committee work is now such a com- 
mon activity of our citizens that pupils 
in school should have abundant oppor- 
tunity to participate in committee work. 
Teachers find such opportunities for 
their pupils in organizing and carrying 
on excursions, interviews, and other 
such projects, in selecting visual aids 
and printed materials, in investigating 
topics under study, and in setting up 
test exercises. Planning of various 
phases of its program by the entire 
class is possible and desirable at every 
level. For example, college classes 
taught by the writer have found group 
planning of examinations and other 
criteria for grading achievement to be 
worth while. The frequent criticism 
that such planning consumes unneces- 
sary time applies equally well to the 
activities of adult groups. In view of 
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the larger democratic values involved, 
this criticism is perhaps as relatively 
unimportant in school as in adult ac- 
tivities. Indeed perhaps our adult 
democratic procedures might be more 
efficient if we adults had been pro- 
vided more opportunity in elementary, 
high school, and college to become 
accustomed to give and take of group 
action. 

DEMOCRACY AND AMERICAN HISTORY 

Certainly there is nothing unique in 
the suggestion that instruction in 
American history is essential to the 
ramparts of democracy. Just this idea 
led long ago to the universal require- 
ment that American history be taught 
in public schools. At the present time, 
however, as we concern ourselves with 
improving pupils’ appreciations and 
understandings of democracy, perhaps 
it is appropriate to undertake certain 
revised techniques and new emphases 
in teaching about how our democracy 
has come to be. 

In the first place, we may well broad- 
en our concept of where in the pro- 
gram of studies and by whom Amer- 
ican history is to be taught. The idea 
that “every teacher is a teacher of 
English" is now commonplace. In the 
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writer's opinion, it is equally impor- 
tant that every teacher should be a 
teacher of American history, that is, 
of the development of our democracy. 
As Athalwin Ziemer put it in his re- 
cent description of Nazi education, 
"Education for Death": Hitler is mak- 
ing fanatics. We should at least make 
believers.’ This task requires the ef- 
forts of every teacher who has an un- 
derstanding of any phase of our de- 
velopment. It is not enough to teach 
about American heroes and holidays 
in the lower grades, to have half-year 
or year courses in American history 
near the end of both elementary and 
high school. Such courses have their 
places, but adequate understanding of 
our heritage will not be developed 
until the English teacher teaches 
American literature as records of 
American ideals and experiences, when 
the science teacher emphasizes the 
relationship of scientific developments 
to American progress, when the com- 
mercial teacher explains modern bus- 
iness practices in terms of the demo- 
cratic principles in which these prac- 
tices were nurtured, and when teachers 
of fine and practical arts interest youth 
of the present in America's remarkable 


achievements in these fields. No 
teacher can have more important busi- 
ness than that of helping prospective 
citizens understand and appreciate 
what we have to defend, and to main- 
tain after defense has succeeded. 

In the second place, democracy can 
be made much more meaningful to 
pupils if certain positive democratic 
achievements are emphasized in the 
systematic courses in American history. 
Instead of almost exclusive attention 
to events and details and even to such 
topics as the Bill of Rights, there is 
need for thoughtful study of those de- 
velopments and present situations that 
show the struggles by which great 
masses of our people have expanded 
and strengthened democratic institu- 
tions. 

Among the pivotal themes, units, or 
topics for American history courses 
aimed to stress democratic achieve- 
ments are the extension of the suffrage, 
development of business, growth of 
organized labor, and the expansion of 
our educational system. Any course 
which develops adequate understand- 
ings of only these achievements will 
have done a great deal to protect the 
ramparts of democracy. Faith in 
democracy is strengthened when our 
citizens realize that their right to the 
ballot is due to a long chain of events 
through which our people have made 
political democracy a reality. Our 
economic system, regardless of its 
abuses and abusers, is appreciated 
much more when there is careful study 
of the advances in commerce and in- 
dustry made possible by the intelli- 
gence and initiative of American busi- 
ness men, thousands upon thousands 
of them. 

American history instruction de- 
signed to result in such understandings 
as those just outlined will be much 
more than drill on the facts of history. 
Teachers who know or will at least 
learn, and who enjoy, American history 
are first demanded. These teachers 
will utilize, in addition to such textbooks 
as emphasize democratic achievements, 
the great variety of materials which 
pupils at various levels will find inter- 
esting and informative. Wide use will 
be made of interesting biographies, 
historical fiction and poetry, articles in 
current magazines and newspapers for 
children and adults, pamphlet mate- 
rials, historical films, and museum 
pieces. In such classes there will be 
no pressure to cover ground, from 
the standpoint of either textbook or 
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chronological divisions, but instead the 
teacher will encourage every interest 
appropriate to the broad aim of de- 
veloping an appreciation and under- 
standing of democracy. 
ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 

Recently the writer has had oppor- 
tunity to discuss with a number of 
school faculties their programs with 
special reference to’current problems 
and pressures. Although there appears 
to be general concern over the possible 
effects of the war and its aftermath 
on education, there is reason to doubt 
whether all of us are as yet sufficiently 
concerned over the contribution which 
schools may make during and after the 
war. Certainly it is understandable 
that we have not yet had time to think 
through our policies ‘and programs. 
The final suggestion in this article is, 
therefore, that every school faculty 
might desirably turn its attention di- 
rectly to the questions: What need is 
there at present for 
School to emphasize democratic prin- 
ciples and procedures? In what spe- 





cific ways can the need be met? 
In answering these questions, school 
faculties are encountering, and will 
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continue to encounter for the duration 
of the war, certain emergency condi- 
tions and pressures which may tend to 
overshadow more important goals. 
Obviously, it is essential that the 
schools cooperate in defense precau- 
tions, physical education expansions, 
and the like. Perhaps equally impor- 
tant is participation in the various types 
of patriotic and money-raising cam- 
paigns under way. We should also 
expect our pupils to be adept in such 
formalities as flag salutes and with 
such slogans and documents as are 
emphasized by the times. Indeed, all 
these emergency demands, if properly 
regarded and met, may be means of 
developing more democratic practices 
throughout the school. They should 
not, however, detract from funda- 
mental, persistent emphases which are 
essential to the development of un- 
derstandings of democracy and of 
habits of cooperation and service. 

As school faculties pool their ideas 
for protecting the ramparts of democ- 
racy, many suggestions other than 
those concerning democracy in the 
classroom and the teaching of Ameri- 
can history may profitably be consid- 


ered. One important area is that of 
extracurricular activities: school clubs, 
student councils, assembly programs 
and the like may now be greatly im- 
proved so that their organization and 
activities emphasize democratic prin- 
ciples. Another field for special study 
is that of community service: schools 
now have an unequaled opportunity 
for giving adults guidance in listening 
and reading habits; for organizing 
forum discussions on current problems; 
for providing student apprentices in 
important projects and programs 
sponsored by civic organizations. All 
of these and other activities, however, 
are merely techniques which should be 
employed, as school and community 
needs and capacities permit, to serve 
the single goal of maintaining and im- 
proving the ramparts of democracy. 
The first step is to develop through 
faculty discussion an awareness by all 
concerned of the problem before 
schools; thereafter techniques can be 
planned, evaluated, and improved as 
needed. This planning, evaluating, and 
improving process may be greatly fa- 
cilitated if cooperative study and ex- 
change of experiences by faculties of 
several schools is made possible. 
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Fair Garden Schoo! Takes Part in 
National Defense 


Every individual, whether in school 
or out, has a part in national defense. 
Total defense in these stirring days is 
paramount. Each school, each teacher, 
and each pupil has a job to be done. 
The elementary school, dealing with 
younger pupils, can and should respond 
to duty during the national emergency. 
In this task the schools will rise to the 
challenge. 

Fair Garden Elementary School re- 
sponds to national defense. The fol- 
lowing is based on what this school is 
doing, can do, and hopes to do with 
increasing effectiveness. It is possible 
that these suggestions may offer some 
guidance to other schools in the state 
of Tennessee. 


1. COOPERATION WITH LOCAL, STATE 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Fair Garden has a faculty safety 
committee to assist the principal in 
plans for the safety of pupils in case 
of air raid attack or bombings. This 
committee is to organize drills suitable 
for an air raid emergency. It is to 
handle housing and _ transportation 
problems with the cooperation of home 
group mothers. It is seeking to adapt 
educational needs to the present 
emergency. 

Suggestions and further instructions 
from the school civilian defense or- 
ganization are being followed under 
the direction of the superintendent of 
schools and his committee. The Fair 
Garden Faculty Committee will delib- 
erate and plan for the continued safety 
of the boys and girls. 

2. ONE HUNDRED PER CENT MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
Teachers and children belong to the 

organization one hundred per cent. In 

the recent national drive for funds, 
teachers in this school gave one day's 
pay. The children had a penny march 
for the Junior Red Cross. 

3. SELLING OF DEFENSE STAMPS 

Fair Garden School, the first Knox- 
ville school to adopt this program, 
began selling defense stamps early in 
December, 1941. This project was 
thought to be a patriotic duty and one 
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way of promoting the education of the 
boys and girls. 

The selling of defense stamps is done 
three times a week by a pupi! commit- 
tee under the supervision of a teacher. 
Children from within the school come 
to the room before and after school 
in order to buy their stamps. In buy- 
ing defense stamps, these boys and 
girls save for Uncle Sam. 

Albums for stamp denominations 
are available at post offices. In our 
case the school borrowed a revolving 
fund of twenty-five dollars from the 
P.-T. A. to initiate the defense sales. 
One of the sixth grade classes has com- 
pleted its immediate goal of one hun- 
dred per cent participation. In time 
the whole school of over five hundred 
pupils is expected to reach the one 
hundred per cent goal. 


4. SUPPLEMENTARY FEEDING OF UNDER- 
NOURISHED CHILDREN 


An extra breakfast at midmorning 
is already producing weight increase 
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and improved nutrition for some sixty 
children. Charts are kept by the 
health department. Cod-liver oil 
tablets are provided daily from a spe- 
cial health fund earned by the school 
in the sale of a health edition of a local 
newspaper on May first of each year. 
Each child has milk at noon, the most 
perfect of all foods. 

The country needs strong and healthy 
youth. It has taken a national emer- 
gency again to call attention to health 
defects and the need for healthy young 
men, who can pass Army examinations. 
In Knoxville, health and physical edu- 
cation have priority over less essential 
subjects during the duration of the 
emergency. 

5. DAILY CHECK ON A BALANCED 

LUNCH 

Monitors from each class make a 
daily check on each child's lunch under 
the supervision of the health teacher. 
Notes are sent home by the health 
teacher as needed. A special health 





Shown above is the committee of pupils in charge of the sale of defense stamps, left to 
right: Mary Charlotte Swan, treasurer ; Everette Smith, business manager ; Geraldine 
Scott, publicity; Lucretta Rogers, auditor; Bob Carpenter, assistant business manager. 
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clinic is set up during the first period 
each morning to administer to chil- 
dren's needs. Parents may come for 
conferences with the health teacher. 
Again the health teacher assumes a 
larger role in the nutrition and defense 
program of the state of Tennessee. 


6. DAILY HEALTH INSPECTION 

Teachers make daily health inspec- 
tion of the pupils. This is usually done 
during the assembly period. Children 
are expected to show evidence of 
clean teeth, cleanliness of hands and 
face, a handkerchief, and a healthy 
throat. To a large extent a daily 
health inspection eliminates the spread 
of contagious diseases. Thus the daily 
health inspection makes its contribu- 
tion to a stronger nation. 


7. FIRST-AID CLASSES 

Trained first-aid operatives are 
needed in every community. As soon 
as one or more teachers are trained 
to instruct others, pupils from the sixth 
grade and above should receive in- 
formational training in first aid. Later 
on, select groups of students should 
receive special training and be award- 
ed Red Cross certificates. 

Teachers and interested citizens 
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should profit from unusual opportuni- 
ties to become experts in first aid. 
Faculty meetings are being used to 
train operatives for emergencies due 
to air raids or bombings. 

Fair Garden began this program the 
last week in January. Sixth and sev- 
enth grade pupils have a general in- 
formational course. After proper study 
and examination, a much smaller group 
is to be given advanced emergency 
first aid. 


8. SCRAPBOOKS WITHIN CLASSES 

Reading or social science classes are 
compiling scrapbooks on _ current 
events, the progress of the war, in- 
struction on air raids, bombing, and 
blackouts. The United States Office 
of Civilian Defense has issued sugges- 
tions to the nation on what to do in 
case of air raids. 

In using scrapbooks, children learn 
to sort out and estimate the value of 
materials. They do _ considerable 
thinking while making scrapbooks on 
events that shape the destiny of the 
world. 

9. THE TEACHING OF THRIFT 


Thrift is being taught as children 
save to buy defense stamps. Almost 


every child can buy a few stamps. 
They are very enthusiastic as they save 
in order to buy stamps for Uncle Sam. 

Social science classes teach the 
saving of money and also the wise and 
conservative use of natural resources. 
Perhaps, through the children, the 
message of thrift will get to parents, 
urging all to save or make wise invest- 
ments in defense stamps and govern- 
ment bonds. 

10. THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM 

At the heart of the nation is the 
schoolroom. Love of country and 
highest devotion to its welfare is a 
patriotism that burns in each young 
life. Teachers should be full of warmth, 
affection, and devotion to the nation. 

Fair Garden has a flag in each room. 
Pupils and teachers renew their alle- 
giance each morning. 

"| pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America. . . ." 
This is the spirit of the American peo- 
ple. It emerges strongly in the na- 
tional crisis. The flag, which is so 
dear to all, is the symbol of a great 
country. It must be kept floating over 
a free nation. 

(Continued on page forty-seven) 
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Showing where history began in Amer- 


ica, this beautiful map in 17 x 22 inch 
size in full color on heavy paper is 
yours for the asking! We will send 


with it an Official 1942 New Mexico 
State Highway Map and a copy of our 
beautiful new booklet, the Land of 
Enchantment—with new kodachromes 
that show the color and contrast of 
New Mexico. With your 
guides, you are on your way to extra 
pleasure and new delights this summer. 
You adventures and 
strange thrills for your western trip, 
and be sure of seeing the things you 
shouldn't think of missing. Carlsbad 
eight historic 


these as 


can plan new 


Caverns National Park, 
National Monuments, and 
living Indian pueblos are merely in- 
troductions to the attractions of the 
is New 


eighteen 


vast cool playground that 
Mexico. Mail the coupon below, to- 
day, and get the complete story! 





STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 870 State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 


DC Adventure Map 
CD New Booklet 


Please send free: 
0 1942 Highway Map 


Name. sienna 
BO - 7 os 
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It is necessary for elementary prin- 
cipals and teachers, high school prin- 
cipals, and school superintendents to 
know the physical education regulations 
adopted by the Tennessee State Board 
of Education at its regular quarterly 
meeting of February 6, 1942. They are 
effective immediately. 

The State Department of Education 
asks that the above-named groups study 
these regulations in order that there 
will be no misunderstanding in their 
enforcement. Correspondence’ with 
the State Department regarding any 
regulation not understood will be wel- 
comed. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


A minimum of thirty 
tional time each day sha 
instruction in health and physica 
in all the public elementary 

the state. At least ten minutes of this 
time shall be devoted 
education and at least ten minutes daily 
shall be given over to health education 





educatio 


a | 


fo 
schools o 


daily to physical 


The State Commissioner of Education 
authorized to set up 


scribed courses to fulfill the prese 


and pre- 
snt health 


defini 






and physical education teacher training 
requirements of the present curriculum for 
teachers in elementary hools of Ten- 


nessee, said courses to be approved by the 
State Board of Education. 

On and after September |, 1942, all ele- 
mentary school supervisors shall have com 
pleted training in the fields of health and 
physical education for elementary schools 


to the extent required of elementary schoo 


teachers. This requlation is not mandatory 
for persons now employed as county 
supervisors of Tennessee elementary 
schools. 

No pupil shall be excused from the physi- 
cal education requirements except by 
written request by a physician, and this 


request shall include a diagnosis of illness. 
Pupils excused from the activity part of 
the program shall be given additional 
readings and assianments in health edu 
cation. 

The health education program for ele- 


mentary schools of the state of Tennessee 
shall include: 

(With the opening of the 
1942-43, county boards of education are 
urged to initiate the health 


school term of 
examination 
program.) 

A. Health examinations for all elementary 
school pupils as they enter school for 
the first time, and 
fer from one school to an 


who trans 


of pupils 
other. 


B. Reexamination of pupils as need is 
indicated and based on a periodic 
checkup by classroom teachers and 


other qualified personnel. 

C. Follow-up of A and B above to notify 
parents of defects found and to en- 
courage parents to consult family physi- 
cians. Projects and methods to stimu 

late these 

constitute a definite part of the health 
instruction program. 


remedial procedures shall 


ur 


oe 


Physical Education Regulations 





A. W. HOBT 


Acting State Supervisor, Division of 
Physical Education 





HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


On and after July |, 1943, all high schoo 
faculties shall include at least one teacher 
certificated to teach health and physica 
education. 
The State Commissioner of Education is 
authorized to set up definite and pre 
scribed courses in health and_ physical 
education to fulfill the requirements for 
certification, said courses to be approved 
by the State Board of Education. 
All pupils in all the high schools of the 
state shall receive a minimum of 135 
minutes per week devoted to instruction in 
health and physical education. (See ex 
ceptions in 4 below.) 
No pupil shall be excused from the phys 
cal education requirement except by writ 
ten request signed by a physician, and 
this request shall include a diagnosis of 
illness. Pupils excused from the physical 
activity part of the program shall be given 
additional readings and assignments in 
health education or, whenever possible 
assignments in special activities adapted 
to the individual needs of the pupils. 
Credit in physical education toward 
graduation shall be given on a laboratory 
basis. One-quarter unit per year of credit 
shall be given for completion of the mini 
mum requirements. The minimum time al- 
lotment for any half-unit per year course 
shall be five forty-five-minute periods per 
week for thirty-six weeks. A total and 
maximum of one unit credit in health and 
physical education shall be required for 
graduation. R. O. T. C. credit may be 
offered in lieu of health and physical edu- 
cation required by law. A student enter- 
ing and attending a Tennessee high schoo! 
only one or two years may be graduated 
provided this one unit credit requirement 
shall be reduced to the percentage of the 
high school work needed by that pupil in 
the State of Tennessee. 
To be graded either A-| or A, a senior 
high school shall: 
(This regulation shall apply to B grade 
high schools located in counties maintain- 
ing local health units.) 
A. Require a complete medical examina- 
tion of all pupils and also shall follow 


up this medical examination as per 
instructions of the State Department of 
Education. 

B. Provide adequate gymnasium, locker 


and shower rooms, and outdoor exer 
cise ground to meet the minimum re 
quirements of the State Department of 
Education. 

C. Limit the average size of physical edu- 
cation activity classes to maximum of 
sixty-five pupils to each class. 

D. Provide a budget of at least $50.00 
annually for the purchase of health and 
physical education supplies and equip- 
ment in accordance with rules and 
regulations set up by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

In the form two and three Junior High 

School Program of Studies, physical educa- 

tion shall be added as a constant, three 

forty-five-minute periods per week, or two 
and one-half hour periods per week. 
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JAMES L. BAILEY 


Educational Assistant, Department of 
Conservation 


Friday, April 3, will be Bird, Flower, 
and Arbor Day in Tennessee. This day 
should be observed with appropriate 
ceremonies by every school in Ten- 
nessee. 

America and her allies are now re- 
sisting the war that is being waged by 
Japan, Germany, and Italy for the 
control of natural resources — land, 
forests, minerals, water. 

It is because of her great wealth of 
natural resources that America has 
grown into a great nation—that she is 
now able to resist aggression. 

Arbor Day ceremonies should be 
more serious this year than usual. With 
American men and boys fighting, risk- 
ing, and giving their lives on the battle 
front, those of us at home should be 
thinking of what we can do to guard 
and make the home front secure. If 
our land is worth fighting for, it is 
worth conserving. 

Waste and destruction in producing 
the things we need, and in using our 
resources are out of place in the pic- 
ture of a democratic nation either at 
peace or at war. It doesn't make good 
sense for American soldiers to be pro- 
tecting our land from invasion, our 
forests from destruction, if we at home 
are going to permit erosion to ruin our 
land, or if we are going to destroy the 
woods ourselves with fire. Little as 
one might think of it, there is no dif- 
ference between the person who de- 
stroys trees by burning the woods and 
the one who destroys newspapers that 
are made of wood, for in both cases 
our supply of resources is being wasted. 

No one doubts the patriotism of the 
soldier who fights, but what of the 
patriotism of the person who wastes 
or destroys the things the soldier is 
fighting to protect? 

Surely we American people are not 
the sort who want our resources pro- 
tected from seizure by the enemy so 
that we ourselves may enjoy the privi- 
lege of wasting them. We must learn 
and be governed by the principles of 
conservation; i.e., to use resources in 
such a way that they will be of the 
greatest benefit to the greatest num- 
ber of people over thé longest period 
of time. 
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Bird, Flower, and Arbor Day 


The whole proposition may be re- 
duced to three following choices: 

|. Self-imposed restrictions on our 
use of the natural resources or De- 
mocracy's way of doing things. 

2. Enforced restrictions or Hitler's 
way. 

3. Unrestricted use or the way of all 
nations that have flourished and fallen. 

Such are the things which should be 
in mind when we plan this year's Arbor 
Day program. 

e 


The Triumph of the 
Trees 

The following play may be used in 
observing ‘Bird, Flower, and Arbor 
Day" on April 3. It was secured by 
the educational service of the Ten- 
nessee Conservation Department from 
the Louisiana Division of Forestry. 


CHARACTERS 
Earth Mother, a large girl, dressed 
in full, flowing green. 






Farmer, a large boy, dressed in over- 
alls and wide straw hat. 

Dryads, a dozen or more graceful 
little girls, dressed in sleeveless, cling- 


ing costumes of light green. Feet 


should be bare. 


SCENE ONE 

If possible, the stage should be 
decorated with boughs of trees and 
vines, so as to form a green bower. 

From back and sides of stage the 
Dryads run lightly in. The last one 
rushes in, her clothing blackened and 
burned; she speaks: 

First Dryad—''The fire! The fire! 
Oh! I'm all burned!"' (She staggers 
and falls, others gather around her.) 
She gasps slowly, "The awful flames! 
They seared my lovely brown bark, 
they licked up my green leaves—my 


very life. I'm dying!" (Others min- 
ister to her, with pitying exclamations.} 
Second Dryad — "Who did this 


dreadful thing? Who set fire to the 
woods?" 
Several Dryads (in wailing tones}— 
"Oh, | don't know! | .don't know!” 
Third Dryad—"'l only saw the flames 
coming, laughing and licking up the 
leaves and little trees." 
















A Complete Program of 


HISTORY 4x0 CIVICS 


for Tennessee 





A WORLD BACKGROUND 


and military for grades seven and eight. 


McClure, with a Te Supp! 
Bruner of T. 





Poly techni 













The following books were adopted by the Textbook 
Authority for the elementary schools of Tennessee: 


FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, by McClure, Scheck, and Wright. 
interesting background history for grade six. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, by McClure and 
Yarbrough. A history of our ceuntry emphasizing the social 
and economic phases of history rather than the political 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, by Blongh and 

Pp by Clarence V. 

Institute. A new type of 
civics emphasizing the duties and responsibilities as well as 
the advantages and privileges of good American citizenship. 
For each of these books there is a Social Studies 

Exercise Book emphasizing economic and commercial 

geography, social conditions, cultural interests, and the 

achievements of the various periods studied. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


An easy, 





Represented in 
Tennessee by 
Pau Conley 


Alamo, Tenn. 
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been adopte 


world. 


social diseases. 


(1) No reduction in benefits on 
account of age. 

(2) Full, year-round protection 
with no reduction of benefits 
during vacations. 

Men and women same pre- 
ferred rates. 
Does NOT 
confinement. 
Monthly benefits up to one 
year on any one illness. 
Monthly benefits up to five 
years on any accident. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


require house 


[ _ 


Attention Teachers 


| Under a ye of income protection, similar to that which has 
and approved by the General Assembly of the 
| Alabama Association of Teachers, a liberal disability income con- 

tract, at a low cost, is now available to the teachers of Tennessee. 
| This contract is underwritten by The Mutual Benefit Health and 
| Accident Association, the largest organization of its kind in the 


The policy is very simple in that benefits are paid for ANY 
accident and ANY sickness, with the exception of insanity and 


Full particulars regarding this special coverage for school teachers 
will be gladly furnished upon request 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


1022-23-24-25-26 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


(7) Benefits from FIRST DAY 
of disability. 

Pays for diseases NOT com- 
mon to both sexes. 
Liberal, additional 
benefits. 

Accidental death or dismem- 
berment benefits. 

Double Indemnity for certain 
travel accidents. 
Medical reimbursement 
non-disabling injuries. 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


hospital 


for 























Fourth Dryad (who has just entered) 
—''| know. It was the farmer. | saw 
him come into the forest and kindle 
a fire in the grass and dry leaves near 
me. | cried out to him, but he did 
not understand. He only looked up 
and said, '| wonder what makes that 
pine moan so; there's not much wind.’ 
And then the flames came. | cried to 
all the trees as | passed. At least the 
spirits of the trees escaped; but we will 
have to wander until new trees can 
grow in which we may live." 

Fifth Dryad (pointing to the one who 
was burned)—''But this poor little one 
stayed too long.” 

Sixth Dryad—''Tears and sighs are 

_all very well, but |, for one, want to 
“see something done about it. Shall the 
guilty one go free?" 

All—"No, no!" 

Sixth Dryad—''l'll tell you; let's all 
go to the Earth Mother and ask her 
to punish the farmer." 

All—"Yes, yes!" 

Seventh Dryad—"'And we will take 
this poor darling, and maybe the Earth 

‘Mother can heal her. Come, let's 
“hurry.” 
(Curtain) 
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SCENE TWO 

Dryads,in supplication attitudes, are 
grouped about the Earth Mother. 

Sixth Dryad—"Oh, dear Mother 
Earth, you who are just and wise! We 
have come to plead with you to punish 
a human who has done a dreadful 
thing." 

Earth Mother—''And what is this, 
my tree children?" 

Sixth Dryad—"The farmer set fire 
to the forest, making great scars on 
the big trees, and killing all the little 
trees. We, the spirits of the trees, 
just escaped; and this poor little one 
stayed too long." 

Second Dryad—"'Will you heal her, 
dear Earth Mother?" 

Earth Mother—''l will try." 

Third Dryad—''And you will punish 
the wicked farmer?" 

Earth Mother—''The farmer did not 
really know the harm that he was doing. 
Humans: have so, so much to learn. 
He thought that he would do good 
by making the new grass come more 
quickly. He did not know that he was 
hurting the trees." 


Fourth Dryad — "But, dear Earth 
Mother, he must learn; and if you 
don't teach him the lesson well, he will 
never remember. You know how easily 
humans forget. Oh, good Earth 
Mother, please punish him!" 

All—"'Oh, please." 

Earth Mother—''He has really pun- 
ished himself. He has killed the trees 
that would one day supply him with 
many things that he needs. He has 
killed the sweet grasses that fatten 
his cattle. He has made the soil 
parched and poor. But you are right, 
he must learn his lesson well. So, | will 
add to his punishment — drought." 
(As she says the last word slowly and 
clearly, she lifts her hand.) 

(Curtain) 


SCENE THREE 

The farmer is walking slowly up and 
down across front of stage. He stops 
at side of stage and looks off, as if 
into the distance, shakes his head, then 
sits down on log. (If a log is not to be 
had, a low box covered with dark 
brown cloth will serve.) 

Farmer (speaking slowly, sadly)— 
Everything is ruined, ruined! The 
corn is turning yellow and dying. The 
springs are all drying up. The ground 
is parching. Here all is cool and green 
and moist, but in my woods there is no 
shade, because the trees are dead. 
Even the wildlife, all the birds and 
animals have disappeared. There are 
no rottening leaves on the ground to 
hold the moisture in. | thought if | 
burned the woods the grass would 
come; but nothing has grown on it but 
sedge, and my cattle are starving. | 
was wrong—! was wrong! I'll never stick 
a match to the woods again as long 
as | live!'’ (As he says the last words, 
he throws his hat on the ground and 
stamps his foot.) 

(Curtain) 


SCENE FOUR 
Earth Mother is seated in center. 
From back and sides of stage Dryads 
skip, run, and dance in, and fall in 
supplicating postures about Earth 
Mother. 

Second Dryad—"'Dear Earth Moth- 
er, the poor farmer is sorry he burned 
the woods. He has surely learned his 
lesson. We are sorry for him now, 
and for his poor cattle. So, will you 
send the rain, to make the good earth 
green again?" 

All—"Yes, please do, good Earth 
Mother!" 

(Continued on page forty-seven) 
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COMMENCEMENT |S JUST AROUND 


THE CORNER 


Yes, commencement is just around 
the corner and you have been obliged 
to think and plan for it. What will 
it be like? For years educators have 
advocated a so-called new type of 
commencement program. However, 
the idea has not become very popular. 
Have you ever tried it? It may have 
real merit and it may be much more 
interesting than the traditional com- 
mencement; it may even be really 
educational. It does call for some real 
thinking and planning. Suppose we 
do a littie browsing around and look 
for possibilities. Have you been trou- 
bled about how you may be of more 
service than your job has called for 
and have therefore asked many a time 
what you can do for your country and 
humanity? And have you noted 
that your pupils have also been both- 
ered about the same thing? Here 
they are in school, engaged in tasks 
that seem so remote from the great 
realities of the world, doing so little, 
if anything, to serve, they think. Youth 
wants to be patriotic, just as you do, 
and they want to do more than sing 
and cheer and knit and march and buy 
defense stamps to demonstrate their 
patriotism. Youth wants to do some- 
thing, be active, be able to see and 
thrill results, and, what is more, feel 
that they really serve others. Each 
community is called on to do a mul- 
titude of things, and in these things 
youth would like to make its own par- 
ticular contribution. Here is your op- 
portunity, and here is youth's oppor- 
tunity. 

You ask for more specific sugges- 
tions. Here are some. The selective 
service has revealed that a very large 
percentage of young men are physical- 
ly unfit for active war service. How 
about your community? How are 
health conditions there? What is good 
and what can be improved? Not im- 
probably much can be done to improve 
conditions at little or no cost other 
than effort. Similarly, and related to 
health, how about safety, not only on 
the highway and in the home, but in 
school and in play and business areas 
also? Will improvement in the health 
and safety conditions of the com- 
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M. L. ALTSTETTER 


University of Tennessee 


munity constitute a service to our na- 
tion now and in the future? And how 
about property hazards? Do you have 
some firetraps that threaten to con- 
sume not only the owner's property 
but also that of others? In the rural 


areas, what about soil conservation? 
Probably there are unused plots of 
ground that might readily be convert- 
ed into gardens; food thus produced 
makes other food available for the 
national granary, or possibly for the 
millions that are now starving and other 
millions that will likely be starving after 
the war is over. Or, what contribu- 
tions is the community making in men 
and materials to our war effort? Be- 
fore doing much in any of these mat- 
ters, your graduating class, or even 




















on America’s Highways to Victory! 


fledged soldiers the same way. Special troop 
movements, too, are being made by bus. 


Greyhound is carrying on two jobs as its part 
in America’s war effort—serving both the 
armed forces and the civilian army. Selectees 
are starting off to military life by Super- 
Coach—and returning home on leave as full- 











On the civilian front, Greyhound is moving 
workers wherever new war jobs call them— 
getting farmers to market, teachers and stu- 
dents to school—making travel for business or 
needed recreation possible for all—saving car- 
wear and money for individuals—saving pre- 
cious fuel, rubber and metals for the nation! 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 
Just off the press—lithographed In full colors—fit for framing. Shows pied Army, Navy, 


Marine camps and bases . . 


. gives information on military insignia, ran 


of officers and men. 


For your free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main St., Memphis, 








Tennessee. 
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Summer Study in 


Asheville 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH SUMMER SCHOOL 
1942 
First Term—June 12 to July 17 
Second Term—July 18 to August 22 
Regular Faculty and Visiting Instructors 


Courses for college students, teachers, supervisors, 
principals, librarians, and prospective freshmen, who 
ordinarily would register in September. 


Special courses for teachers in Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Workshops, Business Education, Home 
and Family Life, Radio, Motion Picture, Visual Aid, 
and Safety Education. 


Seventy-two dollars covers tuition, board, and room 
in dormitories of the college for women for each six 








By Lillian E. Billington 


The spelling series adopted by more than 
half the counties in Tennessee. . : 

Teaches how to proneunce and spell a 
carefully selected and graded basic list of 
words, 

Teaches the relation of phonics to spelling. 

Teaches the relation of correct usage. to 
spelling. 

Teaches the relation of meaning to spelling. 

Teaches how to use the dictionary—to find 
pronunciation, meaning. and spelling of 
any word. 

Really teaches spelling so the child can 
use the words he wants and needs when 





weeks’ session. 
tions near the campus. 


dollar deposit. 





Men will find reasonable accommoda- 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding a five 


JOHN MILLER, Director of Summer School 


ASHEVILLE COLLEGE 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


writing. 








Siluer Burdett Company 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Robison, Representative, Paris 

















the whole school, will likely need to 
make a community survey in order to 
learn what are the conditions, the 
possibilities for doing something, the 
costs in time, effort, and money, the 
organization that needs to be effected, 
and related problems. The commence- 
ment exercises then might bring to the 
community a report of the surveys 
undertaken—the findings and recom- 
mendations regarding what to do. Or, 
each class member might tell just 
what part he played in these activities. 
In case the school or class has not only 
completed a survey but has also done 
some or much work toward improving 
conditions, there are additional mat- 
ters to be reported to the public. 
There are other possibilities also. 
The school or class may have organized 
a letter-writing program; men from the 
community in camp or elsewhere in 
service may be receiving a weekly 
letter. Answers to these letters may 
reveal much that might be read, while 
material from others may be collected 
and organized in such a way as to re- 
veal the joys and sorrows, the manner 
of life now and of strife anticipated. 
Many, even all, such activities may be 
dramatized, much may be told in story 
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form, and many a joke may be told 
the audience. Of course the letter 
writing may extend itself into waters 
and lands faraway. 

Activities aimed at producing or 
maintaining a desirable public morale 
also may be promoted by the school, 
at least participated in. Music and 
music organizations of various kinds, 
clubs pursuing one or another kind of 
activity, community programs to de- 
velop and knit together a better com- 
munity consciousness, indoor and out- 
door play and recreation, vitalization 
of religious work and increased activity 
and participation therein—in all these 
the school, or graduating class, may 
have a share or even be the leader. 
Another effective way of promoting 
and improving the general community 
morale, at least in many communities, 
is a clean-up campaign followed by an 
organized effort to make and keep it a 
beautiful place to live and work. Here 
again the school will have a prominent 
part. The writer has even seen schools, 
too many, in which a clean-up cam- 
paign followed by a program to make 
and keep it a beautiful place to live 
and study would be quite in order and 
the community would be interested not 


only to hear about such activities but 
also to come and see. 

The suggestions given constitute 
little more than a beginning of pos- 
sibilities; many a school will be able to 
do something much better than any- 
thing suggested. Certainly in many 
cases material evidence of activities 
may become part of the program— 
exhibits of various things done or made, 
sketches or pictures of conditions “'be- 
fore and after,’ movies, demonstra- 
tions, charts, or whatever the ingenuity 
of the group may devise. It is not a 
matter of merely having a commence- 
ment program that is different but of 
one that enables each youth to know 
and feel that he is a real contributor to 
his country's welfare. It adds not only 
to his stature but also enables others 
particularly younger pupils, to realize 
that they may continue in school and 
extend their education and at the same 
time may engage in activities that pro- 
mote the community, the state, the 
national, and even the total human 
good. Of course the pupils will help 
with the thinking, the planning, and the 
doing; in fact, the staff may find that 
they will just about be relieved of the 
responsibility for the school commence- 
ment. 
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It Is Being Done: 


BERNICE 


Would that all our readers could 
see the letters which have come to my 
desk from you—letters to tell us how 
nutrition is being taught in Tennessee's 
schools. Truly my colleague of the 
health department who thought the 
teaching of foods too technical for 
elementary students is slowly losing 
his argument. You are showing us not 
only that it is possible but that you 
are doing it—now. 

White County's elementary super- 
visor has sent us a delightful story about 
a one-teacher school. Although we 
have found it necessary to condense 
it here and there, we give it to you 
essentially as it was told to us. 

All of them—parents, teacher, and children 
—wanted a_ school lunchroom. Neither 
W. P. A. nor N. Y. A. could provide a cook. 
Undaunted, they discussed their problem and 
fell upon a plan which is working success- 
fully. A woman living next door was com- 
munity-minded enough that, even though she 
had no children in school, she agreed to be 
responsible for the daily lunch. Each of the 
fourteen families represented at school pay 
her twenty cents per week and in addition 
furnish wood, milk, eggs, and sometimes other 
foods. Surplus commodities help to round 
out the menus. When extra help is needed, 
the boys and girls respond. 

Having received a special invitation, the 
elementary supervisor visited fhe school to 
eat Thanksgiving dinner with the group. She 
found that they had been working on a 
Thanksgiving unit and that the day was a 
culmination of all activities. Borders of Pil- 
grims greeted her as she entered the room. 
Then she beheld a sand table on which had 
been arranged log cabins, Pilgrims walking 
to church through a snow-covered. forest, bits 
of the rugged shore and of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and to make the scene complete, a 
miniature Mayflower. Their ingenuity in using 
materials at hand is worth mentioning. Corn- 
stalks, held together with straight pins, formed 
the log cabins, branches of trees and cotton 
the forest, and snow and glass over blue 
paper the ocean. Displayed on the platform 
was the interior of a Pilgrim's cabin. Es- 
pecially effective were the kettle before the 
fireplace and the long rifle over the mantle. 

The children read poems, presented a short 
play, "The First Thanksgiving Day,” and called 
attention to booklets which they had made. 
Then followed an informal discussion of the 
Pilgrims’ mode of life, their culture and es- 
pecially their food and its preparation. 

Upper grade girls, serving as helpers in 
the lunchroom, announced dinner. By turns 
each child washed his hands and face with 
individual soap and towel (Take notice, 
health departments!) and then quickly passed 
to his place at the table. Thanks were of- 
fered by a primary girl. ‘ TA 

What a pretty table it was! In its middie 
set a pumpkin shell filled with nuts surrounded 
by colored leaves from a near-by woods. The 


menu? It too was a joy — chicken, dressing, 
beans, kraut, mashed potatoes, cornbread 
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and pumpkin pie. They talked at length, 
making comparisons of the first Thanksgiving 
Day and this one. Especially did they dis- 
cuss food, its source, preparation, and value. 

These children had been guided into simple 
research by their teacher and had learned 
much. They had covered all the school sub- 
jects, had used materials at hand, and had 





made their own plans and arrangements. 
Here was a free-thinking group of beys and 
girls from homes interested in developing 
healthy bodies as well as minds. Wasn't this, 
pondered the supervisor, worth-while nutrition 
teaching? 

Indeed it was! | like the resource- 
fulness of the school and of the com- 
munity. | like the way interest in food 
was woven all in and about the other 
activities. | found myself wishing, as 
| read of comparisons between pioneer 
and modern day life, that they had 
talked of the Pilgrims’ grain foods, of 
how they ground or pounded the wheat 
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... for You Entrusted with the Responsibility of Young America 


Now as never before, you need all 
your energy and patience to meet 
the new problems in child guidance. 
Now more than ever, children need 
to feel the security of your love, in- 
terest and devotion. Be wise—guard 
against situations that might result 
in one unnecessary sharp answer or 
impatient response directed toward 
the children in your care. Be espe- 
cially watchful when you're not feel- 
ing your best— when a cold, a head- 
ache or an upset stomach puts your 
disposition all on edge. That’s when 
you need a helping hand. Call on 
Alka-Seltzer for fast and effective 
reliefin the misery of these common 
everyday ailments. You'll find real 
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comfort — AND YOU'LL FEEL 
BETTER FAST! 


Just drop one or two of these con- 
venient white tablets in a glass of 
water—let it sparkle a few seconds 
—then drink it down and see how 
soon your distress eases up. You'll 
agree that Alka-Seltzer is a true 
helping hand, in the home or in the 
schoolroom. Keep a package handy 
all the time ... in your home...in 
your desk ... or your purse. And if, 
when you are out riding or shop- 
ping, a headache, acid indigestion, 
or cold distress catches up with you 
— by all means stop in at the near- 
est drug store soda fountain and ask 
for a glass of sparkling, refreshing 
Alka-Seltzer. 
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and corn into flour and meal, using the 
whole of each kernel. How different 
that food was from our refined white 
flour and bolted meal! How much 
richer it was in food value! In the 
same way, honey which was gathered 
from the woods gave more worth-while 
substance than today's refined sugar 
gives us. 

Our next story is from a sixth-grade 
teacher in Washington County. 

The major need, as this teacher saw it, was 
to get the children to choose their food 
wisely. She decided to attack the problem 
through their natural interest in their own 
growth. 

The nurse visited the school and weighed 
and measured the children. Then they dis- 
cussed her findings informally. One child 
who was underweight asked what he could 
do to gain. This created an interest on the 
part of all members of the class as to the 
foods we eat and why we eat them. Out of 
this simple beginning grew many activities; 
often they came from the children's own 
suggestions: 

|. Periodic weighing and measuring. 

2. Keeping weight charts showing changes 
in weight. 

3. Collecting and mounting pictures of 
foods. 

4. Writing for free materials about food. 

5. Planning simple menus. 

6. Making meal-planning charts, includ- 
ing: 

(a) A wholesome breakfast 
(b) An ideal school lunch 
(c) A good dinner. 

7. Making a score card, and letting each 
child score his own diet for two days. 

8. Giving reports on food, balanced 
meals, etc. 

9. Making health booklets. 

Modeling vegetables from clay. 
11. Reading a good health story and plan- 
ning that children retell it to parents. 
. Constructing table and chairs, making 
table spread, napkins, and napkin rings. 
Writing invitations to principal and 
parents to visit exhibit at close of unit. 
Playing host and hostess to parents 
and principal who came to see their 
exhibit. 

In evaluating the study, this enthusiastic 
teacher was convinced that she saw a number 
of results: 

1. Not only had the children a better 
understanding of the need for a bal- 
anced diet but they were really choos- 
ing their foods more carefully than 
before. 

2. The mothers had become more con- 
scious of the need for proper food 
and had given enthusiastic cooperation 
by preparing meals to aid the child 
in choosing foods for better health. 
Most of the children showed steady 
gains in weight. The improvement of 
the underweights was very gratifying. 
4. The children showed their interest by 

raising many stimulating questions 
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about nutrition. They were eager to 
gather and show source materials. 

This sixth-grade teacher was wise 
in approaching the problem through 
the children's interest in their own 
growth. No better method is known 
for the intermediate grades. She was 
wise also in putting foremost emphasis 
on gains in weight rather than on com- 
parisons with average weights found 
in height-weight tables. While none 
can say with certainty just what a child 
of given height and age should weigh, 
we do know that children should grow. 
We know, too, that a constant failure 
to gain or recurring losses in weight 
are danger signals. 

One last story. This one has come 
from a first-grade teacher. 

The teacher and children made plans for 
working out a project on heatlh. They de- 
cided to get a doll and build a home for her. 
They gave her a name, Mary Jane. Her 
meals were to be carefully planned, because 
they wanted to know just what foods she 
should eat to make her a healthy child. 

A list of materials needed for the project 
was suggested by the pupils, and written on 
the blackboard by the teacher. This list 
included a doll, hammer, nails, saw, planks, 
apple boxes, wallpaper, paste, paint, pieces 
of cloth for clothing, mattress, pillows, need- 
les, thread, etc. 

Since some of these things had to be 
bought, it was decided that each child would 
bring two eggs to take care of the expenses. 

The children were divided into groups and 
each child or group made responsible for 
certain things. The boys wdrked on the 
building and furniture while the girls made 
clothing for Mary Jane. They also made the 
mattresses, pillows, and bedclothes. 

The children read all the health 
they could find. They cut pictures from 
magazines, and made health posters and 
scrapbooks. They planned and _ illustrated 
a breakfast, a dinner, and a supper. They 
gave Mary Jane a bath, brushed her teeth, 
carried her out in the sunshine to play, and 
put her to bed for a nap. Stories about all 
these things were written by the children. 

"l think," concluded this inspired teacher, 
"(that) the children got a lot from this 
little project and it furnished seatwork, 
silent reading, writing, drawing, and activity 
as well as nutrition." 


stories 
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‘Had | read this in a book, | would 
have said, ''l don't believe it.  First- 
grade children can't do these things!" 
But it's a true story. Jeanette Pruitt 
of Union City, Tennessee, told it to us. 

Each of these three stories is differ- 
ent from the other two. Each schoo! 
approached its problem in a somewhat 
different way, and rightly so, because 
each is fundamentally different. Yet, 
running through all of them are some 
significant likenesses: 

|. The activities of each school were 
adjusted to local conditions and to 
the age of the group. 

2. Each school used the materials 
which it had at hand and built on the 
natural interests of the children. 

3. In each case, learning about food 
was woven into the activities and life 
of the school in such a way that it 
became a natural and integral part. 
How much wiser than to set aside a few 
isolated minutes in the day to talk in 
a formal, abstract way about nutrition! 

| am sure that the readers of Ten- 
nessee Teacher join us in a hearty 
thank you to the contributors for this 
column. You have done much toward 
showing us that it can be done; in help- 
ing others of us to catch a vision. 

Now it is your turn, and yours, and 
yours. Won't you share with all the 
rest of us your experiences in teaching 
nutrition? Maybe your school or room 
has visited a flour mill, maybe you have 
plans for starting a school garden, 
maybe 4-H Club members are teach- 
ing what they have learned to other 
boys and girls, maybe you are finding 
out that food makes a difference by 
conducting an animal feeding demon- 
stration. Dozens of worth-while, inter- 
esting things are being done in Ten- 
nessee's schools. On hundreds of local 
fronts real contributions are being 
made toward building a strong Amer- 
ica through nutrition — 
through learning about food and mak- 
ing that learning a real part of life. 
We need your stories for next month's 
column, It Is Being Done. 

Address letters to Bernice Hopper, 
nutritionist, Tennessee Department of 
Public Health, 420 Sixth Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Your stories 
need not be "polished manuscripts’ 
nor do they need to be typed. We 
shall be glad to put on the "finishing 
touches.’ 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


HAROLD L. ICKES, thirty- 
second United States Secretary 
of the Interior, Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for National Defense, 
and first Federal Public Works 
Administrator, was born of Ger- 
man and Scotch-Irish stock on a 
farm in Frankstown Township, 
Blair County, Pennsylvania, on 
March 15, 1874. When sixteen 
years of age he moved to Chicago 
and there completed in three 
years the regular four-year course 
in high school. In 1897 he re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from the University of Chicago 
and, after several years of newspaper work, returned to 
the University of Chicago to graduate, cum laude, from 
During the years which followed. 





its law course in 1907. 
he managed the campaigns of Charles E. Merriam for 
mayor of Chicago in 1911; Senator Hiram W. Johnson 
for the Republican presidential nomination in 1924; and 
Hugh S. Magill for United States Senator from Illinois 
in 1926. In 1932 he was chairman of the National Pro- 
gressive League for Roosevelt and Garner, and worked 
activeiy for the Democratic National ticket in the West- 
ern states. He was appointed Secretary of the Interior 
on March 4, 1933, and has served in that capacity longer 
than any holder of the office. In July, 1933, Secretary 
Ickes was appointed the first Federal Administrator of 
Public Works and held this high office for six years 
until the work of the PWA was transferred to the newly 
established Federal Works Agency. In addition, he 
served as administrator of the Federal Oil Administration 
from the time it was created until it was transferred to 
the executive office of the President, and as a member of 
the National Emergency Council during its existence. 
He is chairman of the National Power Policy Committee, 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission, the board 
of directors of the Virgin Islands Company, and is also 
a member of numerous other governmental organizations. 
On May 28, 1941, he was designated by the President 
to be Petroleum Coordinator for National Defense and 
he still holds this responsible office. Address: Third 
General Session (Ryman Auditorium), Friday, April 3, 


7:30 P.M. 
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CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA, 
president of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
and former director of the na- 
tion’s first peacetime Selective 
Service Law, was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, received his A.B. de- 
gree from the University of Iowa, 
and was fellow in history and 
assistant in political science at the 
University of Chicago. His teach- 
ing experience includes teacher 
in private schools of Pensacola, 
Florida, instructor in history and 
government at Ohio State University, professor of 
political science and head of the department at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and professor of municipal adminis- 
tration at the University of California. His administrative 
experience includes executive secretary of the Cleveland 
Civic League, secretary of the Chicago City Club, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles City Club, commissioner of the 
Los Angeles Water and Power Department, also the 
department's director of personnel and efficiency, city 
manager of Cincinnati, which position he held before 
becoming the eleventh president of the University of 
Wisconsin on July 1, 1937. He is a member of the 
American Youth Commission and also is a member of 
the National Committee on Defense and Education of 
the National Education Association. He served as 
director of the Selective Service Law from 1940 until 
\pril, 1941, when he was named representative of the 
public and chairman of the National Defense Mediation 
3oard. Ele is a member of Delta Upsilon fraternity, 
Phi Beta Kappa honorary scholastic fraternity, and 
various other honorary, social, and professional organi- 
zations, and has received honorary degrees from nine 
American colleges and universities. He has contributed 
to many periodicals in the fields of political and social 
science and public administration. Addresses: Second 
General Session (Ryman Auditorium), Friday, April 3. 
10:30 A.M. Administrators Banquet (Main Dining 
Ktoom, Hotel Hermitage), Friday, April 3, 6:00 P.M. 
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CEDRIC FOSTER, world news commenta- 
tor, was educated in the schools of Hartford, 
Connecticut, at Westminster School in Sims- 
bury, Connecticut, and New York Military 
Academy at Cornwall on the Hudson. Fol- 
lowing his preparatory education he attended 
Dartmouth College as a member of the class 
of 1924. With news and news writing as his 
ambition, he began his career after graduation 
from Dartmouth with the Berkeley (Cali- 
fornia) Times. From the Berkeley Times he 
joined the staff of the Hartford Courant and 
served successively with the Associated Press 
in San Francisco; Waterbury (Connecticut) 
Republican-A merican ; the Providence Journal 
and the United Press, of which he was Connecticut manager ; and the 
New Britain (Connecticut) Herald. In 1929 he joined the staff of —— 
the Hartford (Connecticut) Times as financial editor, and in 1935 ay 
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was selected by the Hartford Times as manager of their new radio Aid 
station WTHT. In 1941 he became a permanent member of the staff —s 
of the Yankee-Colonial Network of twenty New England stations. 
From Boston’s WAAB his regular “World News Commentary” has 
become one of the news high lights of the coast-to-coast network of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. Address: First General Session 
(Auditorium, War Memorial Building), Thursday, April 2, 7:30 P.M, 
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HENRY H. HILL, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, received his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from the University 
of Virginia and his Ph.D. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. His professional ex- 
perience includes teaching Latin 
and English at Walnut Ridge, 
Arkansas, for two years, superin- 
tendent for seven years, principal 
of the North Little Rock Junior 
and Senior High School for one 
year, state high school supervisor 





of Arkansas for one year, superintendent of schools at 
lexington, Kentucky, and lecturer in school administra- 
tion at the University of Kentucky. Mr. Hill is vice- 
president of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, a member of the national committee 
to review the work of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and a member of the K. E. A. Planning Board. A 
number of his articles have appeared in the Journal of 
the National Education Association, School Board 
Journal, Nation’s Schools, Southern Association Quar- 
terly and the Harvard Education Review. Addresses: 
Tennessee Association of School Board Members ( Her- 
mitage Hotel, Assembly Room), Friday, April 3, 9:00 
A.M.; Guidance and Personnel Section (Y. W. C. A., 
Room C), Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M., “Place of Edu- 
cational Guidance in the Present Emergency.” 
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C., in 1927. He has done gradu- 
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Florida, Columbia University, and the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico, and received his M.A. degree from Emory 
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versity of Dijon 
stitute of International Education, New York City, and 
he received the degree of Docteur des Lettres from this 
institution in 1939. In 1940 he obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Letters at the University of 
Madrid. He traveled Italy, France. 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal from 1938 to 1940. In 
1938 he was invited by the Cuban National Department 
of Education to visit Havana as guest of the government 
and speak at the Institute for Social Reform (Havana) 
and the University of Havana. In 1941 he taught 
Spanish language and literature at the Duke University 
Summer School, and during the summer of 1942 he will 
teach American literature at the University of Havana 
Summer School. Addresses: Modern Language Section 
(Loggia, Hotel Hermitage), Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M.. 
“Europe, 1938-40: Impressions of an American Lan- 
Language Section 
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VERNAL H. CARMICHAEL, 
associate professor of business 
education, Ball State Teachers 
Cellege, Muncie, Indiana, since 
1927, received his B.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of 
Pittsburgh. During the summer 
of 1939 he taught at Northwest- 
ern University and is scheduled 
to teach at Ohio State University 
during the summer of 1942. He 
was president of the National 
Education Association Depart- 
ment of Business Education for 
the year 1940-41, and was president of the National As- 
sociation of Business Teacher-Training Institutions for 
1939-40. He has written articles for many of the leading 
business education magazines. Address: Business Edu- 
cation Section (Assembly Room, B & W Cafeteria), 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M., “Business Education and 
National Defense.” 





JOHN DEWEY LANE, pro- 
fessor of English at Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina, for the past 
seventeen years, received his A.B. 
degree from Newberry College 
in 1920, his M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1924, and 
has done graduate work at Co- 
lumbia University and George 
Peabody College. For seventeen 
years he has been faculty adviser 
for student publications, which 
include three magazines, a weekly 
paper, and an annual. Under his 
supervision the college newspaper and yearbook have 
received all-American ratings for the past two years. 
He founded the Gamma Alpha Mu honorary English 
society for writers at Clemson. (Two of the charter 
members of the fraternity, George Chaplin and Harry 
Ashmore, won the coveted Nieman Fellowships to Har- 
vard.) For a number of years he has been prominent 
in state and national English groups and has achieved 
distinction for his work in dramatics. Address: Ten- 
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nessee Council of Teachers of English Section (Andi- 
torium, Watkins Institute), Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M.. 
“\Words—Deeds—Democracy !” 


GRANT A. WADDLE, educa- 
tional manager of the American 
Crayon Company, is a graduate 
of the Art Department, Edinboro 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania, and has studied at 
Boothbay Harbor Summer School 
and University of Pittsburgh. He 
has also studied and traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe. He has de- 
livered lectures on various phases 
of art and education in practically 
every section of the country, and 
is nationally recognized as a 
leader in his field. He is a member of the Eastern Arts, 
Western Arts, and Southeastern Arts Associations and 
the Art Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Addresses: Art Education Section (Private Din- 
ing Rooms One and Two, Noel Hotel), Friday, April 3, 
9:30 A.M., “National High School Art Competition— 
Education Art Film Showing Work at Pratt Institute.” 
Art Education Section (Private Dining Rooms One and 
Two, Noel Hotel), Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M., “High 
Lights of Eastern Arts Association Convention.” 








TEACHER 
- AND 
COMMUNITY 
By Dorman G. Stout 


Professor of Social Science, State Teachers College 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


Deals with a fundamental concern of all 
educators: the interpretation of the school 
to the whole community. It provides a prac- 
tical program for county and city meetings 
or clinics on public-school relations. 


Centents 


1. The Community Pattern of American Life 
I. The Teacher’s Relation to the Community 
Ill. The Need for a Public-Relations Program 

IV. Interpreting the School: What to Tell 

V. Topics and Outlines Suggestive of Material for Speeches, 

Articles, Programs, and Interviews 
VI. Mediums for Interpretation of the School 
VII. The Community Induced to Want a Better School 
The Way to Define Action 
IX. Serving the Community 
Association 
X. Principles of Leadership 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


through the Parent-Teacher 


Represented by Crcit James, Greenfield 
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Betty Hartford presents 


DICKEY DRESSES, 


One from the many simply lovely Betty Hartford dresses. 
This one is a more softly tailored shirtwaist frock, with a 
convertible plunging neckline, prettied up even more by 
a detachable dickey and matching hanky. Fine rayon 


crepe in black or navy, dickey in either pink or white. 


12-20. 


GOTHAM SPORTSWEAR 
Jackets, 12.98 Skirts, 7.98 


For every day and Sunday too, you'll be suitably attired 
in. this perfectly tailored Gotham Girl suit of beige 
The longer jacket has an easy action fit to 


skirt. 


herringbone. 
match the character of the slimmer box pleated 


12-20. 





DAY'N PLAY SHOP, STREET FLOOR 





Famous Make in New Spring Shades 


PURE SILK HOSIERY 
1.154 pair .. 


flattery for your legs than pure silk 


S@o 


no sincerer 


in costume tuned shades. Lovemans has a plentiful 


sply, made by a famous maker to exacting quality 


tandards, processed for lonaer wear. In three new 


tral shades, in 2- and 3-thread weights. 


Street Floor—Loveman, Berger, and Teitlebaum 
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Luminous as moonstones i i oo | 


with the added beauty of color .. . 


Richelieu Satinore Jewelry 





59c to 7.95 


Gleaming, color-full, tastefully designed costume pieces made 
of light-as-eir, but solid graduated globes accent black, blend 
‘with pastels. in Ice Blue, Angel Pink, Jade Green, Fucia. 
Necklaces, 2.50, 4.50, 4.95, 7.95. Bracelets, 2.00, 3.00. Ear- 
rings, 59c, 1.00. 


STREET FLOOR 
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BARBIZON LINGERIE 
Bryn Fair, 4-Gored Slip, 2.00 


Special smooth stretch cut plus shadow panel in the 
back makes this slip a modest addition to your thinner 
spring and summer wardrobe. Rayon crepe in Petal 


Pink, White. Short length, 31-43, medium, 34-44. 


Lazy Lizzie Pajamas, 4.00 


Long waisted, slim hipped beauties to sleep 
in or laze in. Made of an opaque rayon 
crepe that thrives on wear and wash. Azure 

Blue coat and Grape trousers or Frostrose BDAé 
coat and Soldier Blue trousers. Or solid 


Azure Blue or Frostrose. 12-20. 


ALL ITEMS MAY BE ORDERED BY MAIL 





ITEM SIZE |QUANTITY COLOR! PRICE 
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Books, 








You are cordially invited to visit our Library Book Display Room, which 


includes ten thousand titles on the Tennessee Approved List of Library 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


MILDRED HOWELL BOSWORTH, Librarian 


| Teachers and Librarians... 
| 
| 


172 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 




















A. C. LaFOLLETTE, head of 
the division of speech, Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky, 
and executive secretary of the 
Southern Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, received his A.B. 
degree from Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana, and 
his M.A. degree in speech from 
the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and has done 
work on his Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Southern California 
and the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. He has been teaching speech and directing speech 
activities, such as debate, drama, and speech correction, 
for the past fifteen years. His teaching experience in- 
cludes work in junior high school, senior high school, 
college, and university. Last year, debate teams at 
Murray State College, directed by him, met college 
teams from twenty different states, engaged in one hun- 
dred fifty debates, traveled three thousand miles, won 
second place in the largest debate tournament in the 
world, and won the championship in another. Address : 
Speech Section (Assembly Room, Noel Hotel), Friday, 
April 3, 2:00 P.M., “Debating from the High School 
Teacher’s Viewpoint.” 





RUSSELL H. MILLER, classi- 
fication adviser, College Secre- 
tarial Department, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, received his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Mississippi, and 
taught in the History Department 
of his Alma Mater in 1926-27. 
In 1927-28 he was employed in 


secretarial capacity with the 
American Express Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and 





served as head of the Commercial 


Department for Terrebonne High School, Houma, 
Louisiana, from 1929 to 1934. In 1934-35 he taught in 
the Commercial Department of Louisville City Schools, 
and served as principal of the Typewriting Department 
of Bowling Green College of Commerce from 1936 to 
1938. Since this time he has served as classification 
adviser for the College Secretarial Department of the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, and in 1939 he 
represented the Remington Rand Company at the New 
York World’s Fair. Address: Business Education Sec- 
tion (Assembly Room, B & W Cafeteria), Friday, April 
3, 9:00 A.M., “The Teaching of Typewriting.” 


LYTLE C. FOWLER, assistant 
professor of commerce, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky, was born in Cannon 
County, Tennessee, and received 
his elementary and high school 
training in Middle Tennessee 
schools. He graduated with a 
B.S. degree in business adminis- 
tration from Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1932, and with an 
M.A. degree in economics from 
the University of Kentucky in 
1937, from which institution he 
will receive his Ph.D. degree in the near future. He is 
a member of the Phi Delta Kappa, Woodmen of the 
World, Masonic Lodge, Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association, Southern 
Business Education Association, and the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association, of which organization he is 
He is editor of the Southern Business 
Education Association Yearbook, and has _ published 
articles in Modern Business Education, The Balance 
Sheet, and Accounts Digest. For the past two sum- 
mers he has taught in the Business Education Department 
at the University of Kentucky. Address: Business Edu- 
cation Section (Assembly Room, B & W Cafeteria), 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M., “Methods of Teaching 
Accounting.” 





now treasurer. 
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ELDRIDGE TRACY Mc- 
SWAIN, associate professor of 
education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, did his 
undergraduate work at Newberry 
College, South Carolina, and later 
received his M.A. and Ed.D. 
degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. At vari- 
ous times he has served as prin- 
cipal and superintendent of dif- 
ferent school systems in South 
Carolina and North Carolina and 
as college instructor at Columbia 
University, Northwestern University, and the University 
of North Carolina. In 1934-35 he was president of the 
Student Council at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and has served also as p.esident of the Elementary 
Principals Association and the Northshore Progressive 
Education Association. In addition to preparing articles 
for different professional journals, he has prepared chap- 
ters for the Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction in 1937 and 1939, and the 
John Dewey Society in 1939. Addresses: Association for 
Childhood Education Section (Auditorium, War Me- 
morial Building), Friday, April 3, 9:15 A.M., “Heirs to 
the Emerging Future.” Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation Section (Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage), 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M., “Good Neighbor Policy.” 
Elementary Supervisors Section (Andrew Jackson Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel), Friday, April 3, 5:30 P.M., 
“What Can Supervisors Do to Help Pupils and Teachers 
During the War?” 





LOUIS A. LESLIE, associate 
editor of the Business Education 
World since January, 1937, is the 
executive secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Gregg Publishing 
Company. He received his col- 
lege training at the University of 
the State of New York, from 
which institution he was extended 
honorary membership in the Delta 
Pi Epsilon fraternity in 1939. He 
also is amember of the Pi Omega 
Pi fraternity at the University of 
Iowa, and holds membership in 
all major business education organizations in the nation. 
He was amateur world’s champion shorthand writer in 
1922, and was the first editor of the Gregg News Letter. 
He devised standard word count for shorthand, first 
announced in the American Shorthand Teacher, Septem- 
ber, 1931. Among his publications are Twenty Thou- 
sand Words Spelled, Divided, and Accented, How I 
Teach Shorthand, Functional Method Dictation, Speed 
Drills in Gregg Shorthand (coauthor with Charles E. 
Zoubek), and Teach Your Fingers to Spell (coauthor 
with Bitha Craig). Addresses: Business Education 
Section (Assembly Room, B & W Cafeteria), Friday, 
April 3, 9:00 A.M., “The Functional Method of Teach- 
ing Gregg Shorthand.” Business Education Section 
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WE SALUTE THE 77th CONVENTION 


and remind you 


“Lhis tot, dont miss Finsleys” 


You must see our beautiful, 


newly-remodelled store 


7th ana Church S27. 


WHERE HIGH FASHION IS THE RULE AND 
PRICE IMPORTANT 


fot 


... because you love smart things... 








(Assembly Room, B & W Cafeteria), Friday, April 
3, 12:30 P.M., “Practical Participation by Business Edu- 
cation in the National Defense Effort.” 


MRS. RUTH ANDERSON 
TOOZE, director of the Book 
Box, Evanston, Illinois, is a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College and has 
done graduate work in Columbia 
and Stanford Universities. For 
several years she was on the 
faculty of the Children’s Com- 
munity of Berkeley, California, 
and the Peninsula School of 
Creative Education, Palo Alto, 
California, which gave her a rich 
experience with young children’s 
music. Her discussions of chil- 
dren’s creative music are of special interest to mothers. 
About five years ago she opened the Book Box m 
Evanston, which has grown into a delightful center for 
North Shore booklovers. Her background of travel 
and teaching and present close connection with the world 
of books make her talks authoritative as well as unique. 
Address: Curriculum Section (Ballroom, Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel), Friday, April 3, 2:30 P.M., “Discussion of 
Children’s Books.” 
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518 CHURCH STREET 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
PHONE 5-666! 





CLASSIC 
g95 





Slip into this button-down-the- 
front beauty in a jiffy! Made of 
Tricolido Rayon Crepe. The skirt 
is all-around pleated with snug- 
fitting, set-in belt. In heart- 
quickening new colors of Mexican 
rose, Aztec blue, Aquamarine and Navy. Wear it everywhere. 
Sizes 12 to 20. 


ORDER BLANK 
Denton & Co., 518 Church Street, Nashville, Tennessee: 
SUZETTE CLASSIC coat dress. 


Please send me 


Size Color 

Name Street 

City State 

Charge Check +22, Os Cc. O. D. 


Add !0c for postage, if check or money order is enclosed. 
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SPRING 
HEADLINERS ... 
The hat sketched is but one of a brilliant 00 


collection of newest spring millinery. 


Millinery Salon, Second Floor 
Others 2.98 to 20.00 


Thornton hats exclusive with Dentons 











Gor Succ0ess on Your Geet 
QUEEN QUALITY SHOES 


R95 


Gay, high-spirited 

these new Costume-cued 
Queen Quality styles are 
designed to make you a 
fashion leader. You'll 
love their fit, their beauty, 3 
their moderate price! For the last word in shoes, see these 





lovely Queen Quality styles! 


Shoe Department, Street Floor 
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Welcome Teachers to the NEW DENTONS, 


Where your dollars make more sense! 















COAT and SUIT 


That teachers can rely on... 


This year coat and suit news is soft news . . . gently 
rounded shoulders, full sleeves . . . easy little collars! They 


give you poise and assurance, they are so feminine ... so 


coats 169° to 2935 


@ EVERY SIZE @ EVERY STYLE 


FASHIONS 


. so smart . . . yet so reasonable in price! 





suits 10% to 4g / 


@ EVERY COLOR 


Ready-to-Wear—Second Floor 


Q 








BLOUSES «.:..:. 


190 to 498 


The bright moments in the life of your suits! Change your blouse and you 
change your costume mood! Frilled sheers, batistes with lingerie touches— 
classic shirts—in stripes, whites, or gay pastels. Whatever you need at a 


price to fit your purse. Sizes, 32 to 42. 
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GLENN KENDALL, director 
of teacher education and teaching 
materials, National Citizenship 
Education Program, Washington, 
D. C., was born in 
County, Tennessee, and attended 
rural and village schools in Mid- 
dle and West Tennessee until 
moving to Kentucky in 1918. He 
holds the A.B. degree from West- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, the M.A. degree from 
the University of Kentucky, and 
the Ed.D. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Before assuming his 
present position in 1941 he served as rural and village 
elementary and high school teacher and principal in 
Kentucky from 1922 to 1929; as elementary and high 
school principal, Louisville, Kentucky, from 1929 to 
1936; and as superintendent of education, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Norris, Tennessee, from 1936 to 1941. 
At various times he has taught in the summer schools 
of the University of Louisville, University of Tennessee, 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. Addresses: 
Secondary School Principals Section (Andrew Jackson 
Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel), Friday, April 3, 12:30 
P.M. Adult Education Section (Rooms Two, Four, and 
Six, Maxwell House Hotel), Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M., 
“Adult Education for Citizenship.’ 





LEONARD CORNELL ROY, 
member of the editorial staff of 
the National Geographic Society, 
attended [|.ynchburg College and 
Transylvania College in Ken- 
tucky, and obtained his LL.B. de- 
gree from Washington College of 
Law. After returning from over- 
seas service in World War I, he 
worked for six years on the sec- 
retarial staff of the late Senator 
Frank B. Brandegee of Connect- 
icut and later became executive 
secretary of the Senate Commis- 
sion of Gold and Silver Inquiry. He was executive in 
charge of the offices of the National Cathedral Foun- 
dation, which was organized to procure funds for the 
construction of Washington Cathedral. His work now 
is chiefly in the school service and news departments of 
the National Geographic Society, preparing articles and 
editing manuscripts, giving geographic background to 
news events chronicled in the daily press. He is author 
of the following articles in the National Geographic 
Magazine: “Rambling Around the Roof of Eastern 
America” (The Great Smoky Mountains), August, 1936; 
“From Notch to Notch in the White Mountains” (New 
Hampshire), July, 1937; “High Lights of.the Volunteer 
State” (Tennessee), May, 1939; and “Tarheelia on 
Parade” (North Carolina), August, 1941. Addresses: 
Audio-Visual Education and History and Social Science 
Sections (Joint Session) (Dining Room, First Presby- 
terian Church), Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M., presenting 
the National Geographic Society film, “South American 





“Medley.” Third General Session (Ryman Auditorium), 
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Bedford: 


Friday, April 3, 7:30 P.M., presenting the National 
Geographic Society film, “South American Medley.” 


MRS. EVERETT DERRYBERRY was born and 
reared in England. She obtained degrees in music from 
both the Royal College and Royal Academy in London, 
and taught for five years at Oxford University. In 1933 
she came to America as the wife of Everett Derryberry, 
now the president of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
whom she had met while he was in residence as a Rhodes 
Scholar at St. John’s College, Oxford. Mrs. Derryberry 
has gained state-wide recognition for her excellent work 
as state chairman of national defense for the Tennessee 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. During three years’ 
residence in Kentucky Mrs. Derryberry also lectured 
extensively in music and art. Addresses: Tennessee 
Council of Teachers of English Section (Auditorium, 
Watkins Institute), Friday, April 3, 9:50 A.M., “The 
Tree of Liberty.” Music Section (Mezzanine Floor, 
James Robertson Hotel), Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 


CHARLES W. PENRY, instructor, Shelby County 
School of Aeronautics at Whitehaven, received the 
Bachelor of Aeronautics degreé from Guggenheim School 
of Aeronautics, New York University, in 1936. During 
1939 and 1940 he was chief engineer for Braniff Airways 
at Dallas, Texas. Since 1940 he has been an instructor in 
the Shelby County School of Aeronautics at Whitehaven. 
Tennessee. Address: Mathematics Section (Library, 
Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational High School), 
Friday, April 3, 2:45 P.M., “Mathematics of Aerial 
Navigation.” 

HELEN RUTH HENDER- 
SON, supervisor of elementary 
education, Virginia State De- 
partment of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was born in Jeff- 
erson City, Tennessee, when her 
father was Dean of Carson-New- 
man College. She received her 
A.B. degree from Westhampton 
College, Richmond, Virginia, and 
both her M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Columbia University, New 
York City. She has taught in the 
one-room school, all grades of the 
elementary school, many subjects in the high school. 
and has done graduate work at the University of 
Virginia and Stanford University, California. Since 
1932 she has been state supervisor of elementary 
education, State Department of Education of Virginia, 
with major responsibility for the development of the 
elementary course of study and the program for the 
improvement of instruction in the elementary schools. 
She is a member of Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Gamma, 
is vice-president of the department of supervisors and 
directors of instruction of the N. E. A., a member of the 
yearbook committee on educational leadership of the 
department of supervisors and directors of instruction 
of the N. E. A., and a member of the editorial board 
of Building America. Address: Elementary Principals 
Section (Y. W. C. A., Gymnasium), Friday, April 3. 
3:00 P.M., “What Elementary Schools Can Do to Aid in 
the Program of National Defense.” 

(Continued on page forty-three) 
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COLLEGE 
BRED’S “AL- 
PINE” Tyless in 
black, blue, tan 
calf 
buck 


AIR STEP’S 
“RIFF” Tie in 
blue, black, or tan 
calf, also, white 
maracain 
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Program, Seventy-Seventh Annual Session, Tennessee 
Education Association, Nashville, April 2, 3, 4, 1942 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Thursday, April 2, 7:30 P.M. 





W. A. Bass 


Presiding—W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Invocation—Dr. Harry Wright McPherson, Executive Secretary, 
Division of Educational Instruction, Board of Education, the 
Methodist Church. 

Announcements. 

Greetings from the President—W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee 
Education Association, Nashville. 

Greetings from the State Department of Education — B. O. 
Duggan, State Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 

Address—Cedric Foster, News Commentator, Mutual Broad- 
casting Company. 

Platform Guests—T. E. A. Administrative Council members; 
Presidents and Secretaries of the East, Middle, and West 
Sections of the Tennessee Education Association; President 
and Secretary of the P. S. O. A. 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 3, 10:30 A.M. 
Presiding—W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
Community Singing, led by Edward Hamilton, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, accompanied by Miss Helen O’Callaghan 
and a brass quartet from Peabody College. 
Address—Governor Prentice Cooper. 
Address—Dr. Clarence Dykstra, President, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Platform Guests—Members of the 
School Board Members. 


Third General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 3, 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee Education 


Tennessee Association of 


ation 

Address—Honorable Harold Ickes, United States Secretary of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Film—The National Geographic Society presents its vivid color 
film, “South American Medley,” which includes shots of nearly 
all South American countries. The film will be presented 
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under the direction of Mr. Leonard C. Roy, member of the 
editorial staff of the National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Administrative Section 
Auditorium, Y. M..H. A. 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Ross N. Rostinson, Kingsport 
Topic—‘The Defense Training Program in Tennessee” 
9:00-10:15 1. “The Defense Training Program in Memphis— 
The Program and Some of Its Results.” E. C. 
Ball, Superintendent, Memphis City Schools, 
Memphis. 
2. “The Defense Training Program for Out-of- 
School Youth.” Frank Adams, Superintendent, 
Putnam County Schools, Cookeville. 
3. “The Program in the State as a Whole.” G. E. 
Freeman, State Director, Vocational Education, 


Nashville. 
4. Question and discussion from the floor. 


Auditorium, Y. M. H. A. 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Ross N. Rosinson, Kingsport 
2:00- 4:00 1. “Financing the Schools During This Emergency.” 
(1) “What State Aid Is in Prospect?” B. O. 
Duggan, Commissioner, State Department of 
Education, Nashville. 
(2) “Local Financing.” 
A. “What Is the County Attitude Toward 

School Finances?” 

(a) East Tennessee—L. H. Brickey, 
Superintendent, Knox County 
Schools, Knoxville. 

(b) Middle Tennessee—W. C. Dodson, 
Superintendent, Davidson County 
Schools, Nashville. 

(c) West Tennessee—C. E. Brock, Prin- 
cipal, Humboldt High School, Hum- 
boldt. 

B. “What Is the City Attitude?” 

(a) East Tennessee—T. C. Prince, Su- 
perintendent, Knoxville City Schools, 
Knoxville. 

(b) Middle Tennessee — W. A. Bass, 
Superintendent, Nashville City 
Schools, Nashville. 

Volunteer reports from the floor. 

2. “Discussion of the T. E. A. Legislative Program.” 


Administrators Banquet 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 6:00 P.M. 


Toastmaster—Ross N. Rosinson, Kingsport 
Address—Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, President, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 3 
Guests—All Out-of-State Speakers Appearing on General and 
Departmental Programs of the Convention. 


Adult .Education Section 
Rooms Two, Four, and Six, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Ctype E. Ricwarps, Nashville 
2:00 “Adult Education for Citizenship.” Dr. Glenn Kendall, 
National Citizenship Education Director, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion. 

3:00 “Adult Education for Defense.” E. H. Elam, State Super- 
visor of Adult Education, W. P. A., Naskville. 
Discussion. 


3:45 Business session. 
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Art Education Section 
Private Dining Rooms One and Two, Noe! Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Mary Ettiott, Art Teacher, Fair Garden School, 
Knoxville 


9:00- 9:15 Announcements, appointment of committees. 

9:15- 9:30 “A Survey of Art Education in Tennessee.” Mrs. 
Lola Hinson, Tennessee State Chairman for the Art 
Department of N. E. A., North Chattanooga Junior 
High School, 

9:30-10:15 “National High School Art Competition—Education 
Art Film Showing Work at Pratt Institute.” Mr. 
Grant A. Waddle, Manager, Educational Department, 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Private Dining Rooms One and Two, Noe! Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—FLORENCE Apams, Art Teacher, West End High 
School, Nashville 

12 :30- 2:00 Luncheon. 

“High Lights of Eastern Arts Association Conven- 
tion.” Grant A. Waddle, American Crayon Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio. 

2:00- 3:00 Panel Discussion, “Art and the Artist in Wartime.” 
Mrs. Sewell Manley, Second Grade Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Murfreesboro. 
Hester Rogers, Head of Art Department, State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
Mary Hall, Elementary Supervisor for Middle Ten- 
nessee, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
George S. Dutch, Department of Fine Arts, Peabody 
College, Nashville. 

3:00- 3:30 Business meeting. 


Association for Childhood Education 
Registration Headquarters—Lobby, Hotel Hermitage 
General Theme—“Defense and School Living” 


Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Friday, April 3, 8:45 A.M. 
Presiding—Rvuan Etmina Rostnson, Parsons 
Platform Guests—Past Presidents of Tennessee A. C. E. 
8:45- 9:05 Music—Margaret Jernigan in charge. 
9:05- 9:10 Prayer—Mrs. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. 
9:10- 9:15 Report of the Nominating Committee—Mrs. C. E. 


Reed. 

9:15-10:15 “Heirs to the Emerging Future.” FE. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel 

Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 

12:30- 1:30 Association for Childhood Education Luncheon. 
(Plate, $1.10.) All interested persons welcome. 
Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel 

Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 

2:00- 3:30 Study Group, “Welfare of Low Income Groups,” 
directed by Dr. Maycie Southall, Peabody College, 
Nashville. 

Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 

2:00- 3:30 Study Group, “Religion as a Spiritual Bulwark,” 
directed by Dr. Mildred Dawson, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
(Joint Session with Intermediate Section) 

2:00- 3:30 Intermediate Study Group, “Good Neighbor Policy,” 
directed by E. T. McSwain, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Saturday, April 4, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Ruanu Etmina Rostnson, Parsons 
Platform Guests—Branch Presidents 
9:00-10:30 Business meeting. 
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More 
New World Neighbors 


Eight new titles now make available sixteen 
beautifully illustrated and inexpensive readers 
for social studies or recueations) reading. Au- 
thentic, fascinating stories about our neighbors 
to the North and South. Written by educa- 
tors, explorers, and specialists in inter-American 
relations. 











NEW TITLES— 
OOTAH AND HIS PUPPY (Peary) 
CHILDREN OF MEXICO (Hogner) 
SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA (Adams) 
RICO, THE YOUNG RANCHER (Fleming) 
UP CANADA WAY (Dickson) 
RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA (Von Hagen) 
AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND (Yates) 
SIX GREAT MEN OF BRAZIL (Kelsey) 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 























BURRUSS 
& 
WEBBER 


CAFETERIA 


222-224 Sixth Avenue, North | 


Serving Hours 








Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
6:30 to9 11 to 2:15 5to8 
_& a 
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Established in 1858 


Phillips & Buttorff 


Manufacturing Co. © 


Manufacturers of 








ENTERPRISE 





Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces 


For Coal, Wood, Gas, and Electricity 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Athletic Section 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Thursday, April 2, 8:00 P.M. 


8:00-10:00 A. Meeting, Board of Control, Room 1001, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding—S. E. NELson, 
High School, Chattanooga. 

B. Meeting, Executive Committee, Tennessee Ap- 

proved Officials Conference, Room 2-B, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding—S. D. Jacxson, 
City. 


Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 7:30 A.M. 


Presiding—S. E. Newson, Principal, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 
Annual T. S. S. A. A. Breakfast—All 
physical education or athletics invited. 
Address—Coach John Barnhill, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 
Business Meeting—Tennessee High School Coaches Association, 
immediately after adiournment of Breakfast Session. 


Friday, April 3, 9:30 A.M. 
9 :30-12:00 Meeting of Legislative Council, Room 1002, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding—J. R. MIvLes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Covington. 


Principal, Central 


Secretary, Johnson 


persons interested in 


Audio-Visual Education Section 
Room 309, Watkins Institute 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 

(Joint Session with Geography Section) 


Presiding—Dr. J. R. WHITAKER, Peabody College, Nashville 
9:00 “The Use of Sound Motion Pictures in Teaching 
Geography (with selected sound films).” Films 
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selected and presented by Professor Edward B. 
Baldwin, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 


Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—W. K. McCHareEn, State Teachers College, 


Murfreesboro 
(Plate, 85c.) 


Dining Room, First Presbyterian Church 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
(Joint Session with History and Social Science Section) 


Presiding—W. B. Jupp, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 

2:00- 4:00 National Geographic Society film, “South American 
Medley,” which includes shots of nearly all South 
American countries. Presented by Mr. Leonard C 
Roy, Member of the Editorial Staff of the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Business Education Section 
Assembly Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 


Presiding—E. W. MipGett, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro 
“Methods of Teaching Accounting.” Lytle Fowler, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky. 
“The Teaching of Typewriting.” Russell Miller, Bowling Green 
3usiness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
\lso a typewriting demonstration by Miss Hill, who is sponsored 
by Mr. Miller 
“The Functional Method of Teaching Gregg Shorthand.” 
\. Leslie, New York. 
Talk and demonstration class. 
Assembly Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—E. W. Mipcett, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro 


12 :30- 1:45 Luncheon. 


Louis 


Luncheon. 

“Civil Service Training and National Defense Effort.” 
A. Watson, Watkins Institute, Nashville. 

“Practical Participation by Business Education in the National 
Defense Effort.” Louis A. Leslie, New York. 

“Business Education and National Defense.” Dr. Vernal Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Curriculum Section 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A:M. 

Presiding—E.LizaBETH McCatn, Humes High School, Memphis 

Subject—“The Place of the Workshop in Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” 

“Benefits of the Summer Workshop to the Classroom Teacher.” 
(Speaker to be selected.) 

“How the School Librarian May Aid.” Miss Velma R. Shaffer, © 
Field Supervisor of School Libraries, State Department of 
Education. 

“Looking Forward to the 1942 Workshops in Tennessee.” Miss 
Judy Richardson, Central High School, Hamilton County. 

Presentation of Mrs. Ruth Tooze. 

Business session. 

Election of officers. 

Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 2:30 P.M. 
(Joint Session with Library Section) 


Presiding—E.izaBETH McCain, Humes High School, Memphis 

“Discussion of Children’s Books.” Mrs. Ruth Tooze, The Book 
Box, Evanston, Illinois. 

(Four hundred books will be on exhibit in the Ballroom, Mezza- 
nine Floor, Andrew Jackson Hotel (time added later) and 
Mrs. Tooze will be available for conferences.) 


Monroe 


Elementary Principals Section 
Gymnasium, Y. W. C. A. 

Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Hucu Waters, Caldwell School, Nashville 
9:00- 9:30 “The Utilization of Community Resources.” Miss 
Elizabeth Black, State Teachers College, Johnson 

City. 
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9 :30-10:00 Address—Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, Professor of 


Education, Peabody College, Nashville. 
10:00 Appointment of nominating committee. 


Gymnasium, Y. W. C. A. 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Hucu Waters, Caldwell School, Nashville 


2:00- 2:40 “Can We Win Both the War and the Peace?” Dr. 
D. F. Fleming, Professor of Political Science, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville. 


2:40- 3:00 Discussion led by Dr. Fleming. 

3:00- 3:40 “What Elementary Schools Can Do to Aid in the 
Program of National Defense.” Dr. Ruth Hender- 
son, Elementary Supervisor, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

3:40- 4:00 Discussion led by Dr. Henderson. 

4:00- 4:10 Election of officers and adjournment. 


Elementary Supervisors Section 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 5:30 P.M. 
Presiding—ARTHUR RAUSCHER, JR., Shelby County, Memphis 

Dinner meeting. (Price, $1.25 per plate.) 

Music. 

“What Can Supervisors Do to Help Pupils and Teachers During 
the War?” Dr. E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Address—R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor of Elementary Schools of 
Tennessee. 

Business. 


Geography Section 
Room 309, Watkins Institute 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
(Joint Session with Audio-Visual Education Section) 


Presiding—Dr. J. R. WHITAKER, Peabody College, Nashville 

9:00 “The Use of Sound Motion Pictures in Teaching Geography” 
(with selected sound films). Films selected and presented 
by Professor Edward B. Baldwin, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro. 


Room 309, Watkins Institute 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Dr. J. R. WHITAKER, Peabody College, Nashville 
2:00 Brief business period. 
“Maps for Every Need.” Mr. E. L. Perkins, A. J. Nystrom 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Opportunities for Teaching Geography Today.” Dr. Julia 
Hodgson, Demonstration School, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville. 
“Japan in Peace and War.” Dr. Sam Hilburn, General 
Education Board, Methodist Church; formerly Professor of 
— and Religion, Kwansei Gakuin University, Kobe, 
apan. 


Guidance and Personnel Section 
Room C, Y. W. C. A. 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—R. F. THomMason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


2:00- 2:45 “Place of Educational Guidance in the Present 
Emergency.” Dr. Henry Hill, Dean, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

2:45- 3:00 Discussion of Dr. Hill’s paper. 

3:00- 4:15 Panel discussion of various phases in guidance. 
(Dean Smith of University of Tennessee and others.) 

4:15- 4:30 Election of officers. 


Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation Section 
Auditorium, Sixth Floor, Cain-Sloan Department Store 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Pavut Hue, University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin 
9:00- 9:45 “Recreation in Wartime.” 


Department of Recreation, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, 
Purdue University, 
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Map Sales Up 
Why? 


Everybody is vital- 
ly interested in the 
whole wide world! 
Will be forever 
henceforth! 


The wise 
will now secure and 
use MAPS to teach 
her students in 
world-wide under- 
standings. 


teacher 





NEW DENOYER-GEPPERT PRODUCTIONS 


Democracy Cuarts—See before you buy others! 
Hispanic Cuarts—Great on South and Central America! 
Puysicat Epucation—Revised Winslow Charts! 


* 
MOORE THE MAP MAN 


P. O. Box 5 Phone 2-9156 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














= = 





9:45-10:00 President’s Message—Paul Hug, M.A. 
10 :00-10 :30 Business Meeting—Round-Table Discussion of Physi- 
cal Education as a Profession. 
10:30 Executive Committee Meeting. 


i 
Auditorium, Sixth Floor, Cain-Sloan Department Store’ 


Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Paut HucG, University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin 

2:00- 2:30 “The New Physical Education Curriculum.” 
Supervisor of Physical Education. 

2:30- 3:15 “Physical Education in the Present Emergency.” 
R. R. Vance, Director, Division of High Schools, 
State Department of Education, Nashville. 

3:15- 3:30 “What Constitutes a School Program in Physical 
Education from a Physician’s Standpoint.” Dr. 
Thomas Zerfoss, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

3:30 Election of officers. 


State 


History and Social Science Section 
Dining Room, First Presbyterian Church 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 


Presiding—W. B. Jupp, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 

9:00- 9:30 “Democracy Today and Tomorrow.” Dr. C. L. 
Bruner, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 

9 :30-10:00 “Methods of Teaching Social Science in the Second- 
ary School.” Dr, Marvin E. Lowe, Austin Peay 
Normal School, Clarksville. 

10:00-10:15 Business session and election of officers. 
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Prepare Your Students to 
Meet the National 
Emergency 


BE HEALTHY by Crisp 
Covers all health fundamentals and personal living 
from the student viewpoint. 


FIRST AID IN EMERGENCIES 
ieee... . <2 ee i. ake ee ee $1.75 
A dependable, complete handbook designed for use in 
emergencies that arise in everyday life. 


FARM ENTERPRISE MECHANICS 


Beate: 2 oS. eka ss Sc aes $2.00 
Stresses the care and repair of farm machinery and 
equipment. 

SIMPLIFIED NURSING—Rev. 
SEPSIS EE CCT ET $2.00 


Offers a complete course in the theory and practice of 
home nursing. 


Send for approval copies 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Philadelphia Dallas 

















Dining Room, First Presbyterian Church 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
(Joint Session with Audio-Visual Education Section) 


Presiding—W. B. Jupp, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 


2:00- 4:00 National Geographic Society film, “South American 
Medley,” which includes shots of nearly all South 
American countries, Presented by Mr. Leonard C. 
Roy, Member of the Editorial Staff of the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Home Economics Section 
Main Dining Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Miss MAE Nave, Nashville 
9:00-10:20 Business Meeting. ¢ 
“Report on the National Conference.” 


Wilson, Peabody College, Nashville. 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Main Dining Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Dr. DruziLLta KENT, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


Miss Mary 


12:30 Luncheon. 
2:00- 3:30 “Living for Victory.” Miss Jessie Harris, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Round-Table Discussion. 
Address (speaker to be announced). 
Adjournment. 


Industrial Arts Section 
Private Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—O. L. Freeman, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
9:00- 9:15 Minutes of last meeting. 
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“How the Industrial Arts in Our Public Schools 
Can Help National Defense.” Clayton James, State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 

“The Development of Instructional Material for . 
Defense Training Classes.” Hugh J. Betts, Super- 
visor, Adult Education and Industrial Arts, Knox- 
ville. 

Appointment of committees. 

Adjournment. 


9:15- 9:45 


9 :45-10 :15 


Private Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—O. L. FREEMAN, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
1 :30- 2:00 “The Industrial Teacher Training for National De- 

fense: A Discussion of Problems, Procedures and 

Trends.” Clyde E. Burns, Head, Industrial Arts De- 

partment, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 
2:30 Discussion by the group. 

Report of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


2 :00- 


Intermediate Section 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 


Presiding—Mrs. ANNIE LAURIE PEELER, Memphis State 
College, Memphis 

9:00-10:15 Panel Discussion—‘How the Upper Grades Can Aid 
in Meeting the Immediate Needs of Our Children 
in This National Crisis.” 
Leader—Mrs. Walter Cobb, Supervisor of West 
Tennessee. 
The Panel — Miss Alice Seay, Vollentine School, 
Memphis; Mrs. Bertha C. Oakley, Harpeth Valley 
School, White Bluff; Miss Helen Wehrle, Hale’s 
Chapel School, Crossville. 


Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
(Joint Session with Association for Childhood Education 
Section) 
2:00- 3:30 Intermediate Study Group, “Good Neighbor Policy,” 
directed by E. T. McSwain, Northwestern Univer- 


sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
Business session. 


Latin Section 
Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 
(Joint Luncheon of Modern Language and Classical 
Language Sections) 


(See program of Modern Language Section) 


(Make reservations with Miss Anne E. Battle, West High 
School, Nashville) 


Room 702, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Mrs. Epwarp L. Parsons, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville 


2:00- 2:20 Business—Minutes, Reports, Announcements, Election 


of Officers. 

2:20- 2:40 “Latin im the High School.” Miss Mary Walker, 
Isaac Litton High School, Nashville. 

2:40- 3:30 Round Table. 


Mrs, Baxter Hobgood, Murfreesboro. 
Mrs. Lester S. Page, Clarksville. 
Mrs. R. B. Doud, Centerville. 

Mrs. W. C. Yates, Franklin. 

Miss Caroline Bock, Columbia. 

Miss L. Pace Moore, Knoxville. 


The American Classical League and its Service Bureau for classi- 
cal teachers has moved from New York University to the 
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WELCOME to NASHVILLE 


Complete Assortment of New Spring 
Merchandise for Your Selection 


DRESSES BLOUSES 
COATS AND SUITS + UNDERWEAR 
SPORTSWEAR HOSIERY 


LERNER SHOPS 


602 CHURCH STREET 




















Peabody, Scarritt, Vanderbilt Joint University Library. Pro- 
fessor Clyde Pharr of Vanderbilt University, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the League, issues a cordial invitation to teachers 
to visit the League’s quarters during the T. E. A. convention. 


Library Section 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—MA.inpA Jones, Isaac Litton High School, Nashville 


Luncheon. 
Business session. 


Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 2:30 P.M. 
(Joint Session with Curriculum Section) 
Presiding—E.izaBETH McCain, Humes High School, Memphis 
“Discussion of Children’s Books.” Mrs. Ruth Tooze, The Book 
Box, Evanston, Illinois. 

(Four hundred books will be on exhibit in the Ballroom, Mez- 
zanine Floor, Andrew Jackson Hotel—time added later—and 
Mrs. Tooze will be available for conferences.) 


Mathematics Section 
Library, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational High 
School 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—R. P. CLarx, Memphis State College, Memphis 

2:00- 2:30 “How Well Does Mathematics Serve?” Dr. M. L. 
Altstetter, Professor: of Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

2:45 Discussion. 

3:45 “Mathematics of Aerial Navigation.” Charles W. 
Penry, Instructor in the Shelby County School of 
Aeronautics, Whitehaven. 

3:45 Business. 

(Exhibits will be received at the Library of Hume- 
Kose _. and Vocational High School, Friday, 
pril 3. 


Modern Language Section 
Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 
(Joint Luncheon with Latin Section) 
(Make reservations with Miss Anne E. Battle, West End High 
School, Nashville) 

“Europe 1938-40—Impressions of an American Language Student 
Abroad.” Professor M. Gordon Brown, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Informal Greetings: 

(a) Latin teachers. 
(b) French teachers. 
(c) German teachers. 


2 :30- 
2 :45- 
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Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 3, 2:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Dr. J. O. Swatn, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

“Discussion of Advisability of Establishing of State Spanish 
Tournament.” 

“Some Glaring Omissions in the So-Called ‘Basic’ Spanish Word 
Lists.” Professor Terrel Tatum, University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga. 

“Opportunities for Teacher Improvement Through Residence in 
Cuba.” Professor Virgil A. Warren, Carson-Newman Col- 
lege, Jefferson City. 

“Opportunities for Teacher Improvement Through Residence in 
Mexico.” Informal Discussion. 

“Spanish as a Permanent Linguistic Must.” Professor M. 
Gordon Brown, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 
Saturday, April 4, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding—Dr. J. O. Swain, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

“Report of Committee on State French Tournament.” Professor 
M. L. Shane, Peabody College, Nashville. 

“Report on Statistics and Results of the 1941 State French 
Tournament.” Professor T. C. Walker, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

“The Enduring Value and Importance of French Literature.” 
Professor C. F. Zeek, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

“French, the Rightful Heritage of Americans.” Professor Quintin 
O. McAllister, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate. 

“Report on Findings of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association’s Committee on Trends in Language Teaching.” 

— F. hee Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
or ~43.” 


Music Section 
Mezzanine Floor, James Robertson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Maurice Haste, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 

2:00 Address—Mrs. Everett Derryberry, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Chairman, National Defense Department, Tennes- 
see Federation of Women’s Clubs, Cookeville. 
Reports ‘from the chairman of each sectional music group. 
(Five minutes each.) 
Report of Music Educators National Conference Milwaukee 
Meeting. Wilson Mount, Technical High School, Memphis. 
Music (to be arranged by Dr. Irving Wolfe, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville). 

3:00 Business session and election of officers. 
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RICH, SCHWARTZ 
AND JOSEPH 


SIXTH AVENUE 
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SPRING’S MOST DISTINGUISHED 
FASHIONS ARE .HERE FOR YOU 


* 
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Secondary School Principals Section 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—CuHaRLes K. KoFrFrMAn, Kingsport 


12:30 Luncheon. 
“The Status of English in Tennessee.” 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Announcements—R. B. Houston, High School Visitor for 
East Tennessee, Johnson City. 
Address—Dr. Glenn Kendall, National Citizenship Educa- 
tional Director, Washington, D. C. 


Speech Section 
Assembly Room, Noei Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Paut Soper, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Business session. 

“Developing Individuality by Work in Dramatics.” Mrs. Laveta 
Epperson Harding, Central High School, Chattanooga. 

“The Work of the Speech Department in Time of Defense.” 
Mrs. Julius Goodman, Member of City Board of Education, 
Memphis. 

“College Theatricals.” Dr. J. W. Curvin, Professor of Speech, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Joint Meeting of Speech Section and Tennessee Inter- 
scholastic Literary League. 
Presiding—Paut Soper, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


“The Work of the T. I. L. L.” Mr. F. C. Lowry. 
“Drama Interprets the Crises.” Mr. H. A. Ehrensperger. 


Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Paut Soper, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


J. C. Hodges, 
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Presiding—Miss FREIDA JOHNSON, 








“Debating from the High School Teacher’s Viewpoint.” Pro- 
fessor A. C. LaFollette, Murray State College, Murray, Ky. 
Business session. 


Special Education Section 
Elks Club, 310 Sixth Avenue, North 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Louts R. Scuusert, Director, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, State Department of Education, Nashville 

2:00- 2:30 “Educational Needs of the Cerebral Palsies.” Miss 
Billie Vliet, Executive Manager, Physical Reeduca- 
tional Center, Nashville. 

2:45 “Report on Special Education in Tennessee.” Dr. 
Monroe Brown, Director, Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ice, State of Tennessee. 

2:45- 3:10 “Vocational Rehabilitation and National Defense.” 
J. Hank Smith, Assistant Director and Case Work 
Supervisor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
State Department of Education, Nashville. 

3:10- 3:30 Business session and election of officers. 


2 :30- 


Tennessee Science Teachers Association 
Library, Y. M. C. A. 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—J. P. Porter, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Reading of the minutes. 
Meeting of the following committees: 
Curriculum—Dr. H. A. Webb, Chairman. 
Teacher Training—Dr, W. M. Mebane, Chairman. 
Library—Dr. A. E. Michaels, Chairman. 
Policy and Planning—Paul R. Elliott, Chairman. 
(All science teachers are ‘invited to meet with and join in the 
discussion of any committee.) 


Library, Y. M. C. A. 
Friday, April 3, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—J. P. Porter, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Report of committees. 
Report of editor. 
Other business. 
Election of officers. 


Tennessee School Office Assistants Section 
Private Dining Room, Sam Davis Hotel 
Friday, April 3, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—MaRI£E ENGLEs, North Nashville High School, 
Nashville 
12:30 Luncheon. (85c per plate.) 
ddress—Mr. Bascom F. Jones, Immediate Past State 

Commander, Tennessee American Legion, Nashville. 
Music—Mr. John G. Miller. 

1:30 Business session. 

2:00 Adjournment. 


Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 

Presiding—Miss FREIDA JOHNSON, Peabody College, Nashville 

9:00- 9:20 “The English Teacher in the National Crisis.” 
Charles S. Pendleton, Peabody College, Nashville 

9 :20- 9:30 Discussion. 

9 :30- 9:50 “How a Dictionary Is Made.” Thomas A. Knott, 
General Editor of Second Edition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, University of Michigan, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

9:50-10:15 “The Tree of Liberty.” 
Cookeville. 


Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Peabody College, Nashville 


2:00- 2:40 “Words—Deeds—Democracy!” John Lane, Clemson 
College, Clemson, South Carolina. 


Mrs. Everett Derryberry. 


2:40- 2:55 “Correlation Between High School and College 
English.” John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


2:55- 3:15 “Basic Aims in the Teaching of English. ” Miss Eva 
Burkett, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, and 
Miss Mary Virginia Graham, Columbia. 
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3:15- 3:30 Discussion and planning. 
3:30- 4:00 Business meeting and election of officers. 
4:00 Adjournment. 


TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Auditorium, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational High 
School 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—G. E. Freeman, State Director, Vocational Education, 
Nashville 
(Joint meeting of all vocational teachers, supervisors, and teacher 
trainers engaged in agricultural, distributive, homemaking, 
trade and industrial education.) 


A gricultural Section 


Music Hall, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational High 
School 
Friday, April 3, 8:30 A.M. 
Presiding—James I, Bett, Savannah 
“Large Scale Community Canning.” Mr. Gibson, Vocational 
Agricultural Teacher, Farragut Community. ; 
“Suggested Plan for Canning in a Number of Small Communi- 
ties.” Mr. James Clemmer, Vocational Agricultural Teacher, 
Dickson. 
“General Mathematics for Rural Boys.” Mr. O. D. Teague, 
Principal, Central High School, Savannah. 


' Auditorium, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocaticnal High 


School 
Friday, April 3, 2:00 P.M. 
(Joint Meeting of Vocational Education Department) 
Friday, April 3, 3:30 P.M. 


“Worms in Hogs.” Demonstration at Neuhoff Packing Com- 
pany. Dr. J. P. Conner. 


Trade and Industrial Education Section 


Room 218, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational High 
School 
Friday, April 3, 8:30 A.M. 
Presiding—J. R. Covincton, Supervisor of Defense Training, 
Nashville City Schools, Nashville 
8:30-10:15 Subject of Discussion—“Current Problems Common 
to Defense Programs.” 
(Those interested in visiting defense classes in 
operation in both city and county programs will have 
a chance to do so.) ; 


ADDITIONAL BREAKFASTS, 
LUNCHEONS, AND DINNERS 


Breakfasts 


Peabody College Alumni Breakfast—Hermitage Hotel, Assembly 
Room, Friday, April 3, 7:30 A.M. 

S. T. C. (Murfreesboro) Alumni Breakfast—Hotel Hermitage, 
Assembly Room, Friday, April 3, 8:00 A.M. Price, 65c per 


plate. 
Luncheons 


David Lipscomb College Alumni Luncheon—Shacklett’s Cafeteria, 
Private Dining Room, Friday, April 3,~1:00 P.M. 


Dinners 


Tennessee Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish Banquet—Noel Hotel, Assembly Room, Friday, April 
3, 7:00 P.M. 
Tennessee College Association Dinner—Vanderbilt University, 
Kissam Hall, Wednesday, April 1, 6:30 P.M. EN 
EL 
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PROGRAM—FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Friday, April 3, 9:00 A.M. 

Assembly Room, Hermitage Hotel 





Louts H. H1ssetts 


Presiding—Louts H. H1ssetts, President, Tennessee Association 
of School Board Members 

9:00- 9:45 Address—“War and the School Board’s Responsi- 
bilities.” Dr. Henry Hill, Dean of the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

9:45-10:15 Discussion of “School Board’s Responsibilities,” led 
by Dr. Ray L. Hamon, Professor of School Admin- 
istration, Peabody College, Nashville. 
All members are expected to participate in this 
discussion. 

10:15 Adjourn to attend General Session of Tennessee 

Education Association convention. 
(Members of the Tennessee Association of School 
Board Members will be platform guests at the Gen- 
eral Session of the Tennessee Education. Association 
convention in the Ryman Auditorium on Friday 
morning at 10:30 o’clock.) 


Friday, April 3, 1:45 P.M. 
Assembly Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Presiding—Louts H. H1ssetts, President, Tennessee Association 
of School Board Members 

1:45- 3:15 Panel Discussion — “Safeguarding Schools in the 
Emergency—Particularly in Regard to—(1) Finance, 
(2) Personnel, (3) Priorities on School Equipment 
and Supplies, and (4) Transportation.” 
Participants—W. B. Parks, Member of the Board of 
Education, Cleveland; R. J. McDaniel, Member of 
the Robertson County Board of Education, Spring- 
field; W. A. Shoaf, Member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Covington; Dr. A. D. Holt, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Tennessee Education Association. 

3:15- 3:45 Business session. 

3:45 Adjourn. 





Convention Speakers 
(Continued from page thirty-four) 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann. Arbor. Address: Tennessee 
Council of Teachers of English (Watkins Institute, 
Auditorium), Friday, April 3, 9:30 A.M., “How a 
Dictionary Is Made.” 
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TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Alumni Memorial Hall, Vanderbilt University 
Wednesday, April, 1, 9:30 A.M. ; 





P. L. PALMER 


Presiding—PRESIDENT THomas P. JonNston, King College, 


Bristol 


9:30 Registration, roll call, and preliminary business. 
10:00 “The Purposes and Achievements of the 1941 Summer Work 
Conference at Sewanee.” Dr. Roscoe C. Parker, University 


of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
10:40 Discussion of Dr. Parker’s address. 
11:00 Music—Ward-Belmont School. 


11:15 Brief reports on activities of two groups of the Sewanee 


Conference: 


“Modification of Curriculum and Degree Requirements to 
President Ralph W. Lloyd, Mary- 


Meet Student Needs.” 
ville College, Maryville. 


11:30 General discussion with President Lloyd as leader. 
Dean Fred C. Smith, 


11:45 “Guidance and Personnel Service.” 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


12:00 General discussion with Dean Fred C. Smith as leader. 


12:15 Adjournment for lunch. 


Tuomas P. JOHNSTON 0 








Alumni Memorial Hall, Vanderbilt University 


Wednesday, April 1, 1:30 P.M. 


Presiding—PRESIDENT THomas P. JouNsTON, King College, 


Bristol 


:30 Announcements and business. 


1:45 “Colleges in Relation to the Present Crisis.” Chancellor 


ville 


O. C. Carmichael, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

2:30 Panel discussion on problems raised in Chancellor Car- 
michael’s address—President James D. Hoskins, University 
of Tennessee, 

President Charles Diehl, Southwestern, Memphis 

President Everett Derryberry, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville 

Vice-Chancellor Alexander Guerry, University of the 
South, Sewanee 

President T. A. Frich, Hiwassee College, Madisonville 

Dean Joseph Roemer, George Peabody College, Nash- 


Knoxville, Chairman, assisted by: 


President J. E. Burk, Ward-Belmont School, Nashville 

3:15 General discussion with President C. C. Sherrod, East 
Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City, as leader. 

4:00 Adjournment. 

Kissam Hall, Vanderbilt University 
Wednesday, April 1, 6:30 P.M. 

:30 Annual Dinner, 

7:30 “Freedom’s Holy Light.” President Thomas P. Johnston, 
King College, : 
Alumni Memorial Hall, Vanderbilt University 

Thursday, April 2, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding—PRESIDENT THomas P. JouNsTON, King College, 


Bristol. 


Bristol 


9:30 “Report of a Survey of Curriculum Innovations, Newly 


Effected or Contemplated Among Tennessee Colleges with 
Special Reference to Acceleration of the College Program 


and Meeting Wartime Needs.” 
of the Association, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 
“Teacher Certification Problems in Wartime.” 
Hardison, Director of Certification, Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education, Nashville. 

Music—David Lipscomb College. 

“Beyond Walls—An Interpretation of the Work of Some 
Modern Novelties.” 
versity of Chattanooga and Book Review Editor for the 


10 :00 


10:30 
10 :45 


Paul L. Palmer, Secretary 
C. M. 


Gilbert E. Govan, Librarian, Uni- 


Chattanooga Sunday Times, Chattanooga. 


11:1 
11:4 


on 


Adjournment. 





Reports of committees and election of officers. 





News and Views from 
East Tennessee High 
Schools 
R. B. HOUSTON 
Clubs become practical at Holston 
High School, Sullivan County, Tom 
Lacy, principal. The Girls Reserve 
Group has repainted, repaired, and 
equipped the girls’ rest room, financing 
the project by selling peanuts and hot 
dogs at ball games and by presenting 
a play. The Future Farmers of Am- 
erica organization worked several days 
before Christmas making new toys and 
repairing old ones to distribute to 
needy children. This gave the boys 
training in designing and construction 
as well as the experience in helping 
others less fortunate than they. 

2 


Maryville High School, H. H. Gaud- 
ing, principal, by means of its sound 
system, broadcasts important radio 
programs to its school building, pro- 
vides the principal or visitors the op- 


a 


portunity to listen in on classes with- 
out their being aware of a visitor, pro- 
vides the means by which the principal 
may make announcements, and allows 
the school to produce student-written 
radio programs on local history and 
local problems for broadcast to their 
own building. These programs are 
based on eager student research and 
are produced with music and sound 
effects. The speech class has in pro- 
duction a professionally written radio 
drama. 

As an incentive to better scholar- 
ship at Maryville, each six weeks the 
school awards a beautiful silver loving 
cup to the home room showing the 
greatest percentage of improvement 
in grades. The cup is held by the 
winning room until a new award is 
made. The principal awards the cup 
at assembly, reading from the lowest 
to the highest on the list. 

* 

In connection with defense and war 

activities, Harriman High School, C. R. 


Black, principal, planned a service flag 
which will stand in the corridor. The 
body is white with a red border on all 
sides. A blue star has been placed on 
the white field for every former student 
who is now serving in the armed forces 
of the United States. The flag was 
paid for by voluntary contributions of 
the students and was made in the 
home economics department. Ap- 
pended to the flag is a roster of the 
students represented. 


At Central High School, Knox 
County, Miss Hassie K. Gresham, prin- 
cipal, twenty-two teachers and one 
hundred fifty-five girls are taking the 
Standard First Aid Course. By the last 
of this school year or the first of the 
next, it is hoped to have every teacher 
and every girl in the school graduate 
from this course. This will furnish a 
trained person for every point of dan- 
ger and for every emergency. 
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All students of Sevier County High 
School, Sevierville, Roy Ledwell, prin- 
cipal, have memorized the words of 
"The Star-Spangled Banner." Every 
week during the assembly period the 
national anthem is sung and the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag is given. The 
school has purchased a beautiful silk 
flag which is kept on display in the 
auditorium. Many of the students 
have brothers in the Army, Navy, and 
Marines, as Sevier County has sent 
over 600 boys to the service. 

® 


The Etowah High School, J. Will 
Foster, principal, is using its sound 
equipment in many of the school’s ac- 
tivities, as well as for classroom instruc- 
tion. The equipment is also being used 
during the noon period as a recrea- 
tional feature. Students who wish may 
attend the showing of some outstand- 
ing film. This is free to all who wish 
to see it. These films are carefully 
selected so they will be of interest to 
large groups. The students operate 
the equipment. The latest film shown 
was "The Japs Bomb the U. S. A." 
This will probably increase the sale of 
Defense Stamps and Bonds. 

"I'm no millionaire, but | own a share 
in America" is the slogan of the Etowah 
High School Pep Club. Each day at 
noon members of the club are in the 
halls doing their bit to sell U. S. De- 
fense Stamps and Bonds. Much pa- 
triotism is being demonstrated and 
many are making a personal sacrifice 


- to invest their savings in Defense 


Stamps and Bonds. By March | it was 
hoped to have every boy and girl in 
the school fulfilling his or her obliga- 
tion in the present emergency by aid- 
ing in American defense. 

Hardly two years old, the Red 
Bank High School, Chattanooga, A. 
P. Stewart, principal, has a knack for 
getting things started. The school al- 
ready boasts of a student council, a 
school paper, a _ seventy-two-piece 
band, a chorus, a school annual, and 
strong athletic teams. A new stadium 
is soon to be erected. Red Bank was 
accredited by the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges in 
December. ~ 

* 

The students of Cocke County High 
School, Newport, Wayne Waters, prin- 
cipal, show many evidences of being 
defense-conscious. Under the super- 
vision of their home economics in- 
structor they recently sent boxes of 
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homemade candy to every former pupil 
of their school who is now in any form 
of military service. They have also 
done a creditable amount of sewing 
and knitting for the Red Cross. A pro- 
gram called War on Waste was given 
by this group in which was stressed 
the many ways of saving that may be 
practiced in school life. This program 
aroused so much favorable attention 
that it was later presented before the 
civic clubs of the town. 

Six first aid classes are now being 
taught in the schools with approxi- 
mately 150 boys and girls enrolled. A 
rifle club for the boys has created 
much interest, and a detachment unit 
is now in the process of being organ- 
ized. Some of the senior girls are 
planning to work in the Red Cross 
canteen which is being sponsored by 
the ladies of the town. 


Mid-South Conference 
on Rural Education 


“Education for Community Living" 
will be discussed by representatives 
from educational, economic, and social 
organizations interested in rural life 
at the Second Annual Mid-South Rural 
Education Conference to be held at 
the Eastman Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, April 30, May | and 2. The 
conference is sponsored by the Rural 
Education Department of the National 
Education Association and state edu- 
cation associations in the states of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. 

All persons interested in the con- 
ference are asked to write to one of 
the following who are the members of 
the regional committee responsible for 
arranging the conference: 

Dr. J. A. Keller, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama. 

Dr. Roy W. Roberts, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. 

Dr. M. E. Thompson, 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Mr. Clyde V. McKee, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Dr. Norman Frost, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


State Department of 


Welcome Again 


Teachers 


100 per cent wool 
and 100 per cent 
wonderful Manley 
classic 


17.95 


Quality and style that 


you can wear year after 
year—you ‘Il give Manley 
a high mark for this 
coat value. Beige. red, 
aqua, blue, 10-20. 








Burk & Co. 


Ladies’ Fashions—Second Floor 
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"HAPPY SPRINGTIME!" A. C. E.ERS 

Have you bought your spring bon- 
net and had last year's coat cleaned? 
You have, then we'll be looking for 
you at the state convention. There's 
a place laid for you at the luncheon 
table at the famous old Maxwell House 
Dining Room, Friday, April 3. We 
are telling you now so that you may 
scramble around and get together a 
dollar for your ticket. We'll be seein’ 


you. 
e 


Blount County A. C. E. sends an 
announcement of its February meeting 
telling of a demonstration of "Teaching 
of Choral Reading’ by Miss Helen 
Brixey of Knoxville. | am sure you had 
an interesting, inspiring, and entertain- 
ing meeting. 

Aa 

Our fireside circle opens and we pull 
up an armchair for our new A. C. E. 
branch, Anderson County. The circle 
closes and may this new group feel the 
lasting warmth and benefits to be 
found within our A. C. E. family. 


Oh, | do wish each of you could 
see the perfectly lovely yearbook which 
| received from the Knoxville Branch. 
The very artistic cover is done in red, 
white, and blue, having for its design 
beautifully draped flags. The lettering 
throughout is done in blue. The pro- 
gram outlines sound grand and | know 
this is a wide-awake group. 

So well do | like the poem with which 
the book closes that | pass it on to you. 


A TEACHER'S PRAYER 


Let me bring to the heart of a child 
A song 

Of starry night, and days 
That are sunny and long. 


Let me bring to his lips 
A prayer 

For an honest life 
And courage rare. 


C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
Nashville 


Let me bring to his mind 
The desire 

To know that which is true 
(Each day inspiring him 

With faith and hope anew!) 


And let me bring to his soul, 

O Lord of great and small, 
Christian love for his fellow men 

And tolerance for all. 

—Mary Gen Steiss. 

Thank you, Mrs. Fritts, for this splen- 
did contribution and let us hear from 
you again, soon. 

€ 


Decatur County A. C. E. sends an 
interesting account of its "doings" for 
the year. 

Among some of the fine things they 
are studying are the following: 

1. Materials and Methods in Reading 
2. Selection of Library Books 
3. Materials Bureau 

Miss McClure says: “We have ac- 
complished demonstrations in reading, 
governed regulations for the circula- 
tion of library books, participated per- 
sonally in firsthand selection of library 
books, and helped to govern the elec- 
tion of delegates. 

Good work, Decatur County. You 
"go-getters" are not afraid of hard 
work. 

= 
s. Q. $. 

Are you preserving copies of your 
news items, pictures, and other ma- 
terial suitable for the state scrapbook? 
Send these to the state president, 
Ruah Robinson, Parsons. 


From Henderson County comes a 
fine account of its activities. Among 
them was a banquet at the Lexington 
Hotel in December. Dr. Leavell, read- 
ing specialist, from Peabody College, 
was the guest speaker. 

Thank you, Mrs. Lena Wallace, and 
please write us again. 








ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
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WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 
The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating 
— new opportunities for placements. 


‘ormation. 
(formerly—W ashi Schools Association 
cotorAbo BLOG. lath & GN. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write now for 


Somewhere recently, | read the fol- 
lowing and put it into my notebook. 
| think it worth sharing, but apologize 
for not getting the writer. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
There are many intimate personal 
characteristics no one of which she 
who desires to be a true teacher can 
afford to ignore. Each, like one of the 
colors which make up the prism, con- 
tributes to the white light of her com- 
plete personality. 
|. She should be young in spirit. 
2. She should be friendly and cour- 
teous. 
3. She should have a pleasant voice 
and a pleasing manner. 
4. She should be happy. 
5. She should be dependable. 
6. She should be calm and patient. 
7. She should be humble. 
8. She should be efficient and re- 
sourceful. 
9. She should be cooperative. 
She should be open-minded. 
11. She should be refined and cul- 
tured. 
e 


THINK 
"Be sure if you do your very best in 
that which is laid upon you daily, you 
will not be left without help when 
some mightier occasion arises.""—Jean 


Grou. 
@ 


The Shelby County A. C. E. held 
its meeting in Memphis, at the court- 
house, February 14. 

The theme of the meeting was "The 
Good Neighbor Program in the Pri- 
mary Grades." This was in the form 
of a round-table discussion. 

Mr. Robert Franklin from Cossitt 
Library reviewed material available for 
use in the study of South America. 

An A. C. E. article on physical edu- 
cation was reviewed by Miss Winsome 
Leslie. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1942-43: 

Miss Mary Frances Ellis, President. 
Mrs. Mary B. Dixon, Vice-President. 
Miss Catherine McAuley, Sec.-Treas. 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT 


JOBS FOR TEACHERS 
Start $1,260 tc $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. War greatly increasing 
appointments. Write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. J209, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 
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Fair Garden School 
(Continued from page thirteen) 
11. THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Each child is learning the words and 
music to the STAR SPANGLED BAN- 
NER. The music of this great song 
and others are needed to help main- 
tain the civilian morale of the people. 
Community events require music. 
Patriotic singing and _ instrumental 
music are needed in America now 
probably more than ever. Let's sing 
with new zeal and keep singing as 
Americans. MAKE MUSIC TODAY 
FOR VICTORY. 


12, THE ART DEPARTMENT 

The Fair Garden Art Department 
operates in close cooperation with 
other classes in the school. Posters 
on defense stamps, Red Cross, conser- 
vation, progress of democracy, and 
high points in American history show 
the timely place that art serves in na- 
tional defense. The American people 
must maintain their civilian morale. 
Their faith is partially sustained in pen, 
color, and beauty. 


13. INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 

Units or blocks of materials with 
learning activities on United States 
history, government institutions, re- 
sources, conservation, national defense, 
democracy, and patriotism are appro- 
priate in these challenging times. Cer- 
tain regional areas such as Latin 
America and the Far Pacific should be 
developed in classes. Social science 
points the way to resourceful citizen- 
ship. 

14. PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 

Patriotic themes in plays and pag- 
eants are timely. These may originate 
and be produced in language, social 
science, and auditorium classes. So- 
cial science and auditorium classes 
should in this national emergency be- 
come the citizenship training depart- 
ment of the schools. 

Children can create plays. They 
like to do it. This is an excellent way 
of improving the written and spoken 
language work of the school. 
of the American dream should be ex- 
pressed in plays and pageants. Fair 
Garden will do this in a colorful pag- 
eant early in the spring. 

15. CONSERVATION CAMPAIGNS 

Paper, rags, rubber, tin, and other 
metals are precious needs for national 
defense. Fair Garden along with 
Knoxville and Knox County schools col- 
lected paper and magazines before 
the Christmas holidays. 
FOR MARCH, 1942 
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BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


The ee located twenty-five miles south of 
the T line 


Courses will be offered in Bible, Natural Science, 
Education, Library Science, Speech Arts, 
Social Science, Mathematics, French, Spanish, 
Music, and Psychology. First term, June 3-July 8; 
second term, July 9-August 14 

Lawrence T. Lowrey, Pres., Blue Mountain, Miss. 


Bird, Hower, and Arbor Day 

(Continued from page sixteen) 
Earth Mother—"You are right, my 
dear little tree children. The farmer 
has learned his lesson. | will send the 
rain.’ (She stands and waves her 
wand. There should be some sound 
in the wings to simulate the patter of 
rain; dry peas dropped rapidly onto a 
drum, or some similar device. How- 
ever, this is not absolutely necessary.) 
If there is a teacher in the school who 











knows aesthetic dancing, a little wood- 
land dance by the Dryads could be in- 
troduced here. 


The Dryads assume graceful postures 
at front of stage, and sway as they 
sing, “The Good Green Earth." At 
the end of the song, they dance off 
stage. 

(Curtain) 

Song—"The Good Green Earth." 

(To the tune of "The Wind," from 
Churchill-Grindell Songbook No. 5, 
Churchill-Grindell Co., Platteville, Wis- 
consin.) 

The rain is singing a happy song, 

As it comes on the gentle breeze. 

It's bringing new life to birds and beasts, 

To grass and flowers and trees. 

New trees will spring from the sweet moist sod, 

And the young trees must not die 
They'll oer with beauty the good green 

earth— 


Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye. 





Harvest Festival at Bodenham 


MRS. C. E. NANCE 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
Bodenham School 


Bodenham High School, Giles 
County, was host to Shorts, Union Hill, 
Shores, and West Side elementary 
schools at a "Harvest Festival’ on 
November 26. The graduates of these 
four schools attend the Bodenham 
High School; so once each year a 
gathering of some nature is held at 
the high school center for all the pupils 
enrolled in the surrounding elementary 
schools. Such an occasion offers ex- 
cellent opportunity for the pupils, 
teachers, and patrons of this high 
school area to become better ac- 
quainted and to know. the high school 
program and faculty. 

*Each participating school displays 


an exhibit of classroom work built 
around the theme chosen for the day. 
The “Harvest Festival” exhibits this 
year featured studies of Indians, 
pioneers, food for defense, conserva- 
tion principles, and Thanksgiving. 
Especial attention was given to those 
things for which these schools, com- 
munities, and the county should be 
thankful. 

The morning program consisted of 
films of Tennessee shown by James 
Bailey of the State Department of 
Conservation, while folk games, di- 
rected by Miss Frances Lee, Assistant 
Home Demonstration Agent, were en- 
joyed during the afternoon. 





Harvest Festival Exhibit, Bodenham School, Giles County 



































































Smith Promoted 





J. Hank Smith, Assistant Director and Case 
Work Supervisor for the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, was formerly District 
Supervisor for the division, with head- 
quarters in Memphis. 


Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


TENNESSEE TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION 
REPORTS. The Tennessee Taxpayers Associa- 
tion is anxious to help the young men and 
women who are in high school and college 
today to fit themselves more adequately for 
the duties of citizenship and leadership in 
government which they must assume to- 
morrow. For this purpose the association 
offers some of its own and other publications 
for extended classroom use. The reports 
shown below are now available for mailing 
without charge to a limited number of high 
schools in the state who will request them 
immediately. They contain factual nonpar- 
tisan data. (1!) Our Ninth Annual (1940) 
Report to the Taxpayers in Tennessee; also 
Tenth; (2) Two brief reports on the finances 
of the state government, one as of June 30, 
1940, and one for the succeeding year; (3) 
A report on county and town government in 
Tennessee for 1940; (4) A report on a de- 
tailed survey of the government of Tipton 
County, Tennessee, conducted in 1940, a very 
revealing document; (5) A similar report on 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, conducted in 1940; 
(6) A manual on highway safety, published by 
one of the large insurance companies to re- 
duce the alarming loss of life. Simply address 
requests to: Tennessee Taxpayers Association, 
Chainber of Commerce Building, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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LANDIS: OUR CHANGING SOCIETY—Its 
Social, Civic, and Economic Problems. By 
Paul H. Landis. Price, $1.76. 488 pages. 
A new up-to-date problems course primarily 
for one-semester use. Part | considers forces 
which have created recent social problems. 
Part Il is a concrete discussion of problems 
of personal and occupational adjustment; per- 
sonal and social conflict; home, church, and 
school; economic welfare; government and 
civic affairs. Part IIl shows how the forces 
might be used to make a better society. 
Varied illustrative materia! well integrated with 
the text. 


LAITEM AND MILLER: EXPERIENCES IN 
HOMEMAKING. By Helen H. Laitem and 
Frances S. Miller. Price, $1.80. 505 pages. 
An unusually broad and well-balanced home 
economics course. It discusses the attain- 
ment of beautiful homes, good food and 
clothing, the proper care of children, and 
improved social relations as objectives which 
will bring healthy, happy living. There are 
many practical hints on interior decoration, 
many basic recipes, suggestions for making 
and repairing clothes, and discussions of 
personal grooming and hygiene. Assignments 
and projects stimulate individual thinking and 
put theory into practice. Fully illustrated 
with photographs, sewing diagrams, and a 
special color chart. 


FRENCH STORYBOOK GRAMMAR. By 
Josette Spink and Violet Millis. Ginn and 
Company. Price, $1.76. 384 pages. Most 
delightful in its way of leading young people 
in their first steps in French, THE STORY- 
BOOK GRAMMAR provides the essentials 
which can be grasped and used easily by the 
eleven- to fourteen-year-olds. Learning is 
invited by varied lesson patterns, picturesque 
and vivid presentations, rote and drill, de- 
signed to catch a pupil's enthusiasm. This 
new introduction to French grammar and 
reading will appeal to junior high schools and 
earlier grades. 


THE AMERICAN WAY. By Gertrude Van 
Duyn Southworth and John Van Duyn South- 
worth. Iroquois Publishing Company. This 
book shows how our American democracy 
developed, what it stands for, what it gives 
to all people living under its rule, and what 
we owe our government in return. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK. 
Arranged by Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
and published under the Hugh Birch-Horace 
Mann Fund, for the Committee on New Voter 
Preparation and Recognition. The National 
Education Association of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. Price, $1.00. 415 pages. 
Contents: Part I—Your Citizenship in the Mak- 
ing; Part Il—Patriotic Selections, Poetry, and 
Song; Part IIl—Heroes of American Democ- 
racy; Part IV—The Flag of the United States; 
Part V—Charters of American Democracy; 
Part Vi—Patriotic Pilgrimages and Shrines; 
Part Vil—What Everyone Should Know About 
Law; Part Vill—The American Citizens’ Read- 
ing; Part IX—Facts for Every Citizen; Part X 
—Citizenship Recognition Day. 


GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFORMA- 
TION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. Education 
and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 2. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education. (Preliminary Edition.) This is a 
preliminary edition of one of a series of 
special pamphlets of the Office of Education 
entitled "Education and National Defense." 
It has been prepared as a guide to the newly 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every gub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 pis wl 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. . 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 











published materials available from govern- 
ment sources on the total defense program. 
All publications listed appeared during the 
years 1940 and 1941, with December 31, 1941, 
marking the close of the period considered 
except for the inclusion of the War Produc- 
tion Board, newly created in January, 1942. 
The list is the first comprehensive index to 
government sources of information on national 
defense that has appeared. 


VITALIZED COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS. 
Prepared annually by the Division of Publi- 
cations of the National Education Association. 
120! Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 96 
pages. Price, 50 cents. The 1942 Vitalized 
Commencement Manual contains summaries of 
a large number of 1941 programs dealing 
mainly with wartime themes, the complete 
text of several programs, descriptions of 
commencement practices in a number of 
school systems, and a selected bibliography. 


New Books Received 


BASIC AIMS FOR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. Prepared by 
the Basic Aims Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. National 
Council of Teachers of English. 16 pages. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. By Iman Elsie Schatzmann. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Price, $1.50. 233 
pages. 


LITTLE PITCHERS WITH BIG EARS. By the 
children of the fifth grade and Nan Hall, 
their teacher, Atlanta Public Schools. Gar- 
den City Publishing Company. 


IT'S FUN TO BE SAFE. By Herbert J. Stack 
and Geraldine Houston. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. Price, $0.80. 192 pages. 
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Visual Aids 


AMPROSOUND !16MM PROJEC- 
TORS, WEBSTER-RAULAND AM- 
PLIFIER AND SOUND SYSTEMS. 
DALITE SCREEN, SVE FILM- 
STRIP AND SLIDE EQUIPMENT. 
FILMS. 
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Office Supplies 
DESKS, CHAIRS, PAPER, INK, 
PASTE, SCISSORS, CLIPS, 
BELLS, CUSHIONS, WASTEBAS- 
KETS, STAPLERS, FILING SUP- 
PLIES, VENETIAN BLINDS, IN- 
TERCOMS. 











America n Seating 
Company 


FURNITURE, ENVOY CHAIRS, 
UNIVERSAL DESKS, TABLET 
ARM CHAIRS, FOLDING CHAIRS, 
AUDITORIUM AND OPERA 
CHAIRS, STADIUM SEATING. 
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158 2nd Fve., N. 








Classroom Supplies 


STENCILS, DUPLICATORS, INK, 
WORKBOOKS, PENCILS, TAB- 
LETS, SEATWORK, MAPS, 
GLOBES, BLACKBOARDS, WIN- 
DOW SHADES, STAGE CUR- 
TAINS, DITTO MACHINES. 
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Art Supplies 


CRAYON, TEMPERA, TEXTILE 
COLORS, ART PAPER, CLAY, 
PRINTING SETS, BRUSHES, 
PENCILS, RAFFIA, WATER COL- 
ORS, LINOLEUM BLOCKS. 

















Guym- Playground 


EQUIPMENT, BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOPS, SCOREBOARDS, 
SLIDES, SWINGS, GYM SEATS, 
SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, 
GOAL-HI PULL-AWAY, MATS, 
COVERS. 
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Momexville 


Highland 


Products Ca. 


720 South Gay St 











Setence Supplies 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY AP- 
PARATUS, CHEMICALS AND RE- 
AGENTS, CHARTS AND OTHER 
SCIENCE EQUIPMENT. 











Janitor Supplies 


BRUSHES, BROOMS, MOPS, 
PAPER TOWELS, CUPS, DISIN- 
FECTANTS., WAXES. POLISH. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS. MOP 
BUCKETS, RAGS, FLOORSWEEP, 
GARBAGE CANS. 
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